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FOUR OF THE OLDEST EPITAPHS AFTER THE 
RESETTLEMENT OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 


In the cemetery that lies at the back of the Beth Cholim, the 
Jewish community of London preserves the graves of the 
men and women who originally founded it. The tombstones 
cover those in whom English Judaism has to recognise the 
corner-stones of its restoration. The task of science is to 
charm up the picture of those days in which a handful of 
faithful men, by constancy and confidence in God, compassed 
the glory of causing the light of Judaism, which they had 
borne safely over a sea of trouble, unextinguished by the 
storms of persecution or by the blasts of the Inquisition, to 
shine again on the friendly shores of England after an interval 
of many hundred years. When, however, the student of 
history—the custodian of the cemetery of the past—standing 
in the still precincts of the Beth Cholim, would fain ask of 
those heroes of faith what stone-cut messages their con- 
temporaries delivered to posterity about them, then the his- 
torian tinds for the most part only sunken graves and defaced 
inscriptions. History speaks, but the stones are silent. 

It, therefore, came as a pleasing surprise to me when, far 
from London, I discovered the epitaphs of four of the chief 
members of the London Jewish community. Through one of 
those accidents on which the fortune of historical science 
depends, a small 4to. MS. page in the Leipsic Rathsbibliothek 
(B.H. 18) preserves a copy of these very London inscriptions. 
Johann Christophorus Wagenseil, whose collections and 
Hebrew papers are contained in that codex, must be credited 
with the honour of causing these copies to be made. When 
the pious Christian Professor of Altorf, untirably energetic in 
the service of Jewish literature, conceiv ed the plan of working 
at Jewish epitaphs and laying them before the learned world, 
he took advantage of his wide acquaintance with scientific 
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men to obtain copies of Jewish inscriptions in different lands. 
Such men as Magliabechi, of Florence, strove zealously to 
enrich the collection of the Polyhistor of Altorf. It was in 
1682 that the harvest of the Italian churchyards was gathered 
in at Altorf. It may well have been at the same date that 
the Professor of Hebrew in Upsala, Gustav Peringer de 
Lilienblad, whom Charles XI. of Sweden afterwards sent to the 
Karaites, kindly copied for the use of his German friend four 
of the most important of the London epitaphs. We know 
from Wagenseil himself (“ Benachrichtigungen,” Leipzig, 1705, 
p- 31), the cordial relations that subsisted between the two 
scholars. At the end of the transcript appears the following 
note in Wagenseil’s hand :— 
Inscriptiones Londinenses communicate a Cl{arissimo| Peringero. 
In keeping with the general character of the learned 
studies of the age, Wagenseil was moved to collect Hebrew 
epitaphs in the interest, not of history, but of philology. 
He was quite indifferent to dates and names, which are the 
chief interest of modern research into these subjects; his 
sole concern was with the Hebrew lines in praise of the dead, 
the turns of expression, the verses, and the rhymes. Hence it 
follows, what seems to us a piece of naive simplicity, that the 
names and dates are dismissed with a mere “ete.” That, 
notwithstanding this omission, I am able to add the neces- 
sary particulars, I owe to the readiness of Mr. Lucien Wolf, 
who has supplied the dates from the death-register of the 
Portuguese congregation in London. Peringer himself gave 
the name only in the first epitaph ; in the other three cases I 
have supplied the names and have placed them in brackets. 
All four inscriptions are composed in metrical form. Like a 
breath from the good old Spanish time when a new spring- 
tide of Hebrew song blossomed on Andalusian soil, there 
hovers over the epitaphs of the Portuguese Jews, even 
in exile, a spirit fragrant with poetic beauty and ancient 
rhyme. The exigencies of metrical form explain all seeming 
anomalies. On this ground, and in order to lend a helping 
hand, I have added an occasional vowel-point ; in the original 
there is no attempt at punctuation. 
I. 
Londinensis. 
In Sepulcrum Josua di Silva, Rabbini. 
[Carrera III, 30; 17 Iyar 5439. | 
Metre: --- | -v-- | -v-- 
MY DI DIT Pyaia winw 
penis [Ir] W’Ay HON. 93 
nay mya mop Syn wad 
ow dno yen’ vow 
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Stand still O sun, as once before in Gibeon, and thou too O moon ; 
In me is extinguished the brightness of the two lights, 

They clothe themselves as in a robe of darkness, 

While the sun of Joshua still shines in heaven above. 

In these distichs, the fullest expression is given to the re- 
spect in which the famous and learned Chacham of the 
Portuguese congregation in London was held by his contem- 
poraries. As at Gibeon the victorious hero had caused the 
heavenly lights to stay in their courses, so Joshua di Silva 
had done the like in his death. (The word 77m is to me 
incomprehensible. I regard it as an error of the copyist 
for 77.) 


II. 
[Abraham Israel de Sequeira. Carrera III., 31; 21 Kislev 5439. ] 
niyo 

Niwa ypr a oys a7 tn WN MAP 

53335 DoS SY Iw) DN OD 

>) now wwe Nypot Sew onaN 

Metre: (-) -- | -v-- | -v-- 
San Sana now qws on wr 
wy NII nw 
ban San) aydiny an 
wnyon yaw pya Ay 


The Tombstone 

of an active man, rich in deeds, old and respected, blameless, upright and 
God-fearing, the honoured Abraham Israel di Sequeira, who died in the 
year, etc. 

4 man who in his life trusts in this world, 

‘n vain will remember that home when his time comes ; 

But maggot and worm and a world of nothingness, 

He will see in its stead with his spiritual eye. 


Abraham Israel de Sequeira, by whose side Joshua di Silva 
was buried, was one of the oldest and most respected members 
of the community. He was one of the elders who aided in 
acquiring the cemetery for the newly-settled congregation. 
His name appears in the purchase-deed of the burial ground 
in which he was placed for his eternal rest (I. Davis in the 
Jewish Chronicle, November 26, 1880). His will, according 
to Mr. Lucien Wolf’s communication, was proved in December, 
1678. The esteem in which he was held may be learnt from 
the titles which precede his name on the tomb. His epitaph 
has no individual colour, but is rather an epigram expressing 
a general thought. The rhyme is based on the Portuguese 
pronunciation of the Hebrew. 
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III. 
{Rahel Gomes Serra Carrera III. ; 4 Heshvan 5439. ] 


nyo 

NYD yo apy Wain na Smo nap 
MON) TDN AMIN 1D AND *D MVE NNva AY 
sony ar ds ar apr ap bypa by qoapy 


Metre; --- | -v-- | -vu-- 


AAW PST YT NW AN 

Oy Mp) jn nay ADS 
nowy Ayn AY moo ANA 
prow od mndy mwas qs 


Tombstone 
of Rachel, daughter of Jacob Gomes Serra. When her soul left her and she 
died, her father and her mother bewailed her and mourned over her with 
voice of grief and each cried to the other : 
* How has the shining light. the blooming flower, 
How has the graceful gazelle with beauteous eyes, 
How has the shining sun become a clod of earth. 
-———But her soul went up to the heights of heaven. 
In the third line 79M is used as an iambus against the 


grammar, 
IV. 
[Abraham Fernandez Caravajal ; 24 Heshvan 5420. ] 

Metre: ---wv | 

Son Wy Mayon my 

DVD Nw) Aa Wap wn Oy 

Sip wwe maw map mbyn 

Dy wy va Wey 359 

Soy p> sin mina on’3 

pvany ot pan mynd 

237 MOND jn) 02 Nw 

D> INyD wat yp by 

DEDNMINPY API AIIN 

o192 2 awd Nar ar A 

bao any pwn 13 oO 

pow wa 1D Yn yp 

Soy Anna wy 7’n nwa 

ayes nid wes oy 
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The stone is witness, as also the heap 

To the honoured man who is buried here. 

The good qualities which he made his own 

Will speak for him before the Most High. 

An open house he kept by the way, 

For he was generous to the needy and the poor. 

His doings and his dealings with men were truth, 
Truth was familiar in his mouth, his words ever pure. 
Abraham Chizkiah Caravajal, 

His memory is honoured, blessed with children. 

On Heshvan 26 he was mown down 

In a ripe old age, for his years were full. 

In the year 420 his eye was dim, 

And the eye of his soul rejoiced to see realms of bliss. 

Thus has been preserved for us the memorial-stone that 
was intended to hand down the admiration and honour in 
which the great man who helped to found the London congre- 
gation was held. His virtues were too prominently in all 
mouths for it to be necessary to dilate upon them in his 
epitaph. But two of his virtues were especially insisted upon 
—his princely liberality and his unqualified honesty as a 
merchant. By these means he convinced Cromwell that a 
free State like England could derive nothing but advantage 
from granting rights of residence to men of his stamp, even 
although they were Jews. We learn from the terms of the 
epitaph that the reaper Death mowed down a ripe life, for 
Caravajal was an old man when he was called away. He 
must, indeed, have been already in the prime of his life when 
he reached England. (Lucien Wolf, “ Resettlement of the Jews 
in England,” p. 4.) He, Abraham Israel di Sequera, and 
some others, were the most conspicuous figures among the 
founders of the London community, and Caravajal also 
exerted himself energetically towards the purchase of the 
cemetery. It was thus a just chance that preserved his 
epitaph at a time when his tombstone still stood erect, and 
announced in clear fashion the character of the man who lay 
beneath. 

The inscriptions collected by Wagenseil were arranged in 
October, 1730, by George Jacob Kehr, of Schleusingen, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages in the University of Leipsic. 
He also added an index at the head of the folio volume in 
which he had the papers bound. Delitzsch, in his Catalogue 
of the Leipsic Library, has already condemned the work of 
the industrious compiler. The London epitaphs, which appear 
as the fifteenth item in the volume, he arranges as follows :— 

15. Londinenses Anglicane in sepulcris : 
1. Josuz Silva, Rabbini Londinensis ; 
2. Abrahami Israelis di Sikira ; 
3. Rahelis, filia Jacobi Gomitz Sira ; 
4, Abraham Hiskia, anno 1660, 
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Thus Caravajal’s tomb was again defaced. The 9 which, 
for the sake of the metre, was prefixed to the family name 
in the inscription, prevented Kehr from recognising who was 
meant. A mere glance at the prevailing rhyme 3, would 
have led to the correction of Peringer’s error. The date of 
the death which appears in the epitaph, and which exactly 
agrees with that given in the London register, added to the 
contents of the verses themselves, which unroll a character- 
istie picture of the man, leave no atom of doubt that in the 
inscription on the tomb of Abraham Chiskiah Caravajal we 
possess the epitaph of the man who bore in Anglo-Jewish 
history the proud name of Antonio Fernandez de Caravajal. 





APPENDIX. 


As I thought it likely that there might be some yet unpublished manu- 
script notices about Peringer in the Archives of the Royal Record Office 
at Stockholm, I applied to the Director, Mr. C. T. Ohner, on the subject. 
Iam indebted to that gentleman for the following biographical details 
about the man whom Zunz thought worthy of mention in his book “ Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur der Juden ” (Abschnitt I). 

“G, Peringer, born in Sweden in 1651, devoted himself with success to 
oriental studies while still a student at Upsala. Through the pub- 
lication of a treatise ‘De Messia Judaico a Rabbinorum maxime 
Commentariis’ (Holmiz, 1675) he became in a position to start upon a 
lengthy journey in the prosecution of his work. He visited Kiel, Ham- 
burg, Jena, Oxford, Cambridge and Paris. He was about to accompany 
the Syrian Archbishop Timotheus to the East, when his intention was 
put a stop to by illness, After his recovery he went to Rome and then 
to Venice, and finally studied at Altdorf under the celebrated scholar 
Wagenseil. It was there that he published two Talmudic codices ‘ Aboda 
Sara’ and‘ Tamid’ (1680). After some stay at Frankfurt, where he 
worked with? that great master of Ethiopic, Ludolf, he finally betook 
himself to Amsterdam, where amid his studies of Jewish antiquities he 
had considerable intercourse with the Jews of that city. Upon his return 
to Upsala, he was appointed Professor of oriental languages at the 
University. In 1693 he was ennobled under the name of Lilienblad, 
and afterwards made Censor Librorum and Royal Librarian. In the 
year 1690 he was sent by Charles XI. to Lithuania and Poland to study 
the ceremonies, customs and writings of the Jewish sect of Karaites. 
His experiences and investigations during this journey are chronicled by 
himself in a letter to his friend Ludolf, and printed in Tentzel’s ‘ Monat- 
liche Unterredungen,’ 1691. (Epistola de Karraitis Lithuaniz ad J. Lu- 
dolphum.) Peringer also published a number of academic Disputations 
and ‘Programs.’ (See Liden Catalogus Disputationum in Academiis 
et Gymnasiis Sueciz. Upsala, 1778-1780.) Of Peringer’s stay in London 
there are no further details obtainable. It is probable that he also 
visited London upon his return journey between 1675 and 1680, and 
on that occasion wrote to Wagenseil from that city.” 


Davip KAUFMANN. 
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WHERE ARE THE TEN TRIBES ? 
I. 


ELDAD THE DANITE. 


Ir seems as if the mystery of the whereabouts of the Zen 
Tribes were not sufficient to engage imagination and specula- 
tion, as we find springing up under the name of the Chi/dren of 
Moses an additional and most important Tribe of Levi. This 
is only natural, for as Levi originally formed one of the Ten 
Tribes, it ought also to be found amongst them. The date of 
the first mention of these Children of Moses cannot be fixed 
with certainty, but at all events it was not later than the 
middle of the eighth century, about the time when the Talmud 
was closed. 

It is reported in Arabic sources! that Aboo Isa (Obadiah), 
son of Isaac of Isphahan, one of the many opponents of 
the oral Law embodied in the Talmud, declared himself the 
fifth and perfect ambassador (Elijah) of the Messiah; for 
he believed in five ambassadors of the Messiah, one more 
perfect than the other. The Mohammedans had and have 
a similar belief in their seven Mahdi.? Aboo Isa also called 
himself the Dai (the caller, prophet), for he believed that 
God had chosen him to deliver Israel from the yoke of the 
nations. 

This is not the place to describe Aboo Isa’s anti-Tal- 
mudical theories, or to give an account of his military ex- 
ploits in the dispute between the Khalifs of the Omayyads 
and the Abbasides. In short, Aboo Isa had according to 





'Sharestani’s Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects (in Arabic), 
edited by W. Cureton ; German transl. by Dr. Th. Haarbriicker, L., p. 254. 
See also Dr. H. Graetz’s Geschichte der Juden, vol. v. (2nd ed.), p. 433, 
sqq., to which we shall generally refer. 

See James Darmesteter, The Mahdi, Past and Present (translation by 
Miss Ada 8S. Ballin), London, 1888. 
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Maimonides,! more than 10,000 Jewish warriors at his disposal, 
and stood his ground for nearly four years (750 to 754 A.D.). 
Being hard pressed in Persia, he had to retire toward the 
nor th, to the neighbourhood of Rai, pretending that he was 
going to summon the Children of Moses, who inhabited this 
countr y, to participate in the war of deliverance. But he and 
his army succumbed on the defeat of Sinbad by the army of 
Almansur. The narrative of Aboo Isa’s end is embellished 
with miraculous incidents. His adherents said that their 
chief with a staff of myrtle drew a circle round his army, 
telling them that so long as they remained inside this circle, 
they would not be vanquished. But he himself crossed the 
traced lines on horseback, killed many Mohammedans, and 
then fell, about 755. 

Aboo Isa was not an impostor, but he believed in himself 
and in his mission to deliver Israel, and it seems that the Jews 
in Babylonia and Persia had full confidence in him. He is 
perhaps alluded to in a messianic Apocalypse, composed, ac- 
cording to Professor Graetz,’ at this time, an opinion which we 
believe justifiable. It will perhaps interest our readers to have 
an abstract of this Apocalypse, which is the first of its kind, and 
of which all Jater Jewish writers on messianic predictions 
made use. Of course, as with most texts, there are some cor- 
ruptions in it, and more especially in the proper names, which 
Professor Graetz, whom we follow, has happily emended. 

The chief person® is the famous doctor of the Mishnah, 
R. Simeon ben Johai, who had to hide away from the 
persecution of the Romans. In his hiding-place he composed 
the famous Zohar, according to those who believe this book to 
be old; the criticai school however regard it as a fraudulent 
concoction of the end of the thirteenth century. Anyhow, R. 
Simeon was regarded very early as the representative of 
mysticism, and the apocaly pse is introduced by the words: 
“These are the mysteries which were unveiled to Simeon ben 
Johai.”* After having fasted forty days and forty nights, and 
made prayer for accomplishment of the mystery of the “term” 
(yp, the time of the arrival of the Messiah), he had a revelation 
that Edom (Rome) would have a strong enemy in Ishmael 
(Arabs). Khalifs from Omar I, who built the mosque on the 





' Graetz, op. cit., p. 440. 

2 Op. cit., p. 441, sqq. 

*See Dr. A. Jellinek’s Lut ha-Midrasch, Part III., p. 78, sqq., and IV., 
p- 117. The first Apocalypse has a short passage alluding to the time of 
the Crusades; whilst the second is, on the contrary, short on our epoch, 
and much more extended on that of the Crusades. 

4 The second is headed Praycrs uf Lt. Simeon ben Johai. 
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site of the Temple in Jerusalem, down to Merwan' the last of 
the Omayyads, are revealed to Simeon ben Johai. And after 
mentioning more messianic signs, and the wicked Kingdom 
(Byzantium) which would have dominion over Israel during 
nine months, the revelation continues that then the Messiah, 
son of\ Joseph,? will appear, carry Israel to Jerusalem, build 
the Temple, and institute the sacrifices which the holy tire will 
consume as in the time of grace (which was to be towards the 
end of 751). Then the bad King Armilos (Romulus)* will 
make war against the Messiah of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
drive him out together with Israel from Jerusalem. After 
forty-five days’ wandering in the “ desert of the nations,” when 
Israel will be “ proved and cleansed” by bad food and other 
torments, the Ephraimitic Messiah will be killed, and Israel 
will weep for his death. Then the true Messiah, the son of 
David, will appear, but he will be rejected by the suffering 
nation and be called an impostor, the Messiah having just 
perished. Then God in his merey will show the true Messiah 
in a cloud. He will overpower Armilos, gather together 
scattered Israel and bring them to Jerusalem. The holy city, 
rendered unclean by the sojourn of the heathen, will be 
consumed, but God will send down from heaven a new city 
with the Temple ready built, in which all the nations will 
find delight. This happy messianic period will last 2,000 years, 
at the end of which time the day of judgment will come. The 
wicked will be thrown into Gehenna for twelve months, after 
which they will be brought to dwell in the garden of Eden 
and enjoy its fruits, as it is written: “Thy people shall be all 
righteous ” (Isa. lx. 21). 

Aboo Isa has probably a place in this apocalypse (composed 
between the fifth of August and October 750)* as one of the 
two Messiahs. The legend that a sudden recovery from 
leprosy made Aboo Isa believe in his high vocation, coincides 
with one of the names of the Messiah, reported in the 
Talmudic literature as “the leprous one.”’ Be that as it may, 
in Aboo Isa’s time the Children of Moses were known to be 
somewhere in northern Persia; but the legend must be older. 





'7i7ND in the second Apocalypse, corrupted in the first in IN’), Dr. 
Graetz corrects (2nd ed., p. 443) INP, unnecessarily, since there is anyhow 
a lacuna in the enumeration of the Khalifs. 

* Dr. Jellinek, op. cit., IIL, p. xix., considers wrongly, we believe, the 
Messiah son of Joseph, and the Messiah son of Ephraim, as two different 
Messiahs, and consequently mentions three Messiahs. 

* See Dr. Jastrow’s Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud, ete., a. v. 

4 See Graetz, op. cit., p. 171. 

° See The jifty-third of Isaiah according to Jewish Interpreters, by R. 8. 
Driver and A. Neubauer, text, p. 8, translation, p. 7. 
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We shall find them mentioned later on! in a Midrash, and we 
have a description of their kingdom by a traveller whom we 
are about to introduce. 

Towards the end of the ninth century’ speculation concerning 
the whereabouts of the Ten Tribes was changed into a certain 
fact, the traveller Eldad pretending to have communicated 
with members of four of the Ten Tribes. The name Eldad was 
never employed by the Jews in the East, whom we find using 
strange names, both biblical and non-biblical. Eldad calls 
himself a Danite, and his pedigree which we tind at the end 
of his diary’ is startling. Moreover, he speaks only Hebrew, 
and employs unknown Hebrew words in the ritual rules which 
he brings with him from the Tribes; these rules, mostly 
concerning the ceremonies of slaughtering animals and the 
examination of their state of health,’ are different from those 
in the Talmud. The ritual is introduced in the name of Joshua 
son of Nun, in one text of Eldad’s diary, and in the name of 
the Judge Othniel, son of Kenaz, in another. These astonish- 
ing facts made the Rabbis of Kairowan (in Tunis), where at 
the time of which we speak there was a great school, doubt as 
to the veracity of Eldad’s narrative. They indeed addressed 
themselves to the Gaon Zemah in Babylonia, asking his opinion 
about our traveller. We shall see’ that this head of the school, 
provided his answer is genuine, blindly believed in Eldad; his 
strange words are used by grammarians and lexicographers for 
explaining passages of the Bible,’ and authorities, Karaites‘ 
as well as Rabbanites,* quote as arguments these ritual rules 
of Eldad. His diary, which it is a mockery to call the Odyssey 





' See below, p. 113. 

* The reason for this date may be seen below, p. 108. 

3 See below, p. 103. 

«menpr amy mada. 

5 See below, p. 106. 

6 By Judah ben Koreish, a contemporary of Eldad (our statement in the 
Journal Asiatique, 1862, IL, p. 206, has to be corrected according to Dr. 
P. F. Frankl, in Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 1873, p. 482), according to R. Jonah 
ibn Jannah, passage given in Hebrew by David Kamhi (Kimhi), radix M3v ; 
it was only the sceptical Abraham aben Ezra who douiied Eldad’s veracity 
(see his commentary on Exodus ii. 21). In modern i;mes the modest but 
profound critic, Jacob Reifmann, considers, perhaps rightly, the whole story 
of Eldad (whose description of the manners of the Tribes may be modelled 
on Philo’s description of the Essenes), and of the Gaon’s answers as spurious 
(see Hak-karmel, VIII., pp. 109, 254). Dr. Ginsburg (Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
I., p. 756 of the 2nd edition) believes in Eldad, as he did during three 
weeks at least in Shapira’s Deuteronomy. 

7 Judah Hedassi, in his Lxhkol hak-kofer, sec. 60, ¥, and sec. 62, P. 

§ The Gaon and the Rabbis mentioned below, p. 104; Rabenoo Hananel of 
Kairowan. See Dr. Steinschneider’s Schlachtregeln in Arabischer Sprache, in 
Geiger’s Jiid. Zcitschrift, 1862 and 1863 (especially p. 311); R. Baruch 
mentioned in the ‘3775, as quoted by Dr. Graetz, op. cit., p. 473. 
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of Eldad, soon spread, and became the Arabian Nights of the 
Jews. Asis the case with most popular romances, we may 
expect to find different adaptations and different texts of 
Eldad’s little book ; indeed we possess at least three versions. 
of it with substantial variations, and it forms even a part of a 
Midrash. It was translated into Arabic, Latin and German," 
and most probably there were also Spanish and Italian trans- 
lations, now lost. We shall see? that Eldad’s diary not only 
reached Spain (it is not unlikely that through it the Jews 
there became acquainted with the Judzeo-Khozaric Kingdom), 
but that he himself went to Spain by way of Kairowan and 
Morocco. The Spanish Jews were as yet little acquainted 
with the Talmud, and knew little of the condition of their 
brethren in Asia; they therefore listened to Eldad’s stories 
with great curiosity. But before discussing Eldad’s native 
country and the object and veracity of his narrative, we 
must give a free translation, according to one text® of his 
diary, together with the Gaon’s answers to the Rabbis of 
Kairowan. 


In the name of the Lord, the God of Israel. Praised be the name of 
the King of kings, the Holy One ; blessed be he who bas chosen Israel 
out of all nations, who has given them the Law and the Commandments ; 
who has separated them from the seventy tongues,‘and who has ordered 
them to keep the 613 precepts. So long as Israel fulfilled the will of 
God no nation could subdue it, until Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, rose, 
sinned, and made Israel sin, by making two golden calves. Then the 
kingdom of the house of David divided, and Jeroboam gathered together 
the Ten Tribes, and told them: “ Rise up and make war against Reho- 
boam and Jerusalem.” They, however, answered: ‘“‘ Why should we 
fight against our brethren and against the son of our master David, the 
King of Israel and Judah?” The elders of Israel said, ‘* There are 
no more valiant warriors in all the tribes of Israel than in the tribe of 
Dan”; therefore Jeroboam ordered the children of Dan to make war 
against Judah. They, however, said: ‘‘ By the life of our father’s son 
we will not fight against our brethren, and shed their blood for 
nothing.” 

And they gave themselves up to death, took their swords, spears, and 
bows, in order to make war against Jeroboam ; but God saved them from 
shedding the blood of their brethren. For they proclaimed throughout 
the whole tribe, saying: “Fly to Egypt!’ And they took counsel to 
destroy Egypt, and to kill all its inhabitants. But their princes said to 
them, ‘‘ How could you go to Egypt? Is it not written in the Law: ‘ Ye 
shall see them again no more’ (Exodus xiv. 13)?” Then ‘they took 





' See the Bibliography on p. 110 seg. 

? Below, p. 99. 

*Text C. See below, p. 112. 

4 This number is usually given in the Midraschic literature, of course as 
around number. We hope it will not be used for the purposes of philo- 
logy or folk-lore. 
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counsel to fall upon Edom, Amalek, and Ammon, when they heard that 
it was written in the Law that God had forbidden Israel to possess their 
territory (Deut. ii. 9, 17). Finally, God gave them good courage and 
advice, viz., to go up the river Pishon, to continue their wandering on. 
camels, and to encamp, until they reached the land of Cush (Ethiopia), 
which they found fertile, with numerous vineyards and gardens. The 
Danites settled here, made a covenant with the children of Cush that 
they should pay tribute to Israel. Thus the Danites dwelled here for 
many years, multiplying and increasing greatly. They were then 
followed by three other tribes—Naphtali, Gad and Asher—who crossed 
the desert and encamped, until they came to the territory of the Danites. 
In their wanderings they slew many Cushites in a territory extending 
four days’ journey in each direction, and they have been fighting with 
seven kingdoms up to this day. And these four tribes—Dan, Naphtali, 
Gad and Asher—and those who dwelt in the ancient Havilah, where there 
is gold (Gen. ii. 11), trusted in the Lord, who helped them against the 
kingdom of! .. . and these tribes put their hands on the neck of their 
enemies. 

They make war every year with seven kingdoms and seven languages ; 
the following are their names? ... . who are on the other side of the 
river of Cush, Thus the words of the Prophet—‘‘ From beyond the 
river of Cush my suppliants—even the daughter of my dispersed, shall 
bring mine offering” (Zephaniah iii. 10)—are fulfilled. ‘These tribes 
possess much gold, silver, and precious stones, as well as sheep, oxen, 
camels, and asses. They sow and reap, dwell in tents and encamp in a 
land extending four days’ journey, pitching their camps only in fertile 
places. The name of their king is Uziel, son of Malchiel, the name of 
their prince is Nicolay, of the children of Ahliab, and the name of their 
judge is Abdan,‘ son of Michael of the tribe of Asher. They inflict 
capital punishment in the four modes prescribed in the law. When 
going out to war, the trumpet is blown, and 120,000 horsemen and 
100,000 foot soldiers gather round their chief, Every tribe goes out fora 
month’s service, and remains three months, and when they return after 
the three months the spoil is divided amongst them all. The tribe 
of Dan, of the sons of Samson, is numerous as the sand of the sea, 
and their land extends four days’ journey; they are very brave, 
and when going to war they are wont to say: “‘It is not good for the 
valiant to fly. The young man dies and does not fly, for his heart is 





'A, has here no name at all, but has further on another name, viz., O73 
935 JA NIPIT AIN DIN. = B. has DIINN New OH mbna DD). 
Cc. maya mda0 ob m>bn3 O73). The Arab translation has not 
this passage at all. 

? We can only give these names according to the various texts, without 
attempting any identification :— 

A. D177 OMNI) OAT NPNP O90) OPO'N) SAN; B. NMP) ND 
DIPNP? N73) sdipm) axains NIIP}; C. NUINTW KRAPI Nip) KIN 
NIPNPI NII DPN. St. Petersburg MS., according to Dr. Harkavy’s kind 
communication, reads like C.— bipn .NUINDID . NDP .NIDMOP .NDIN 
NIPNP . NID5. 

23m5x 9320 sopra ; for variations of the other texts, see p. 111 seq. 

4 Text has }‘73N, but surely a misprint. See also p. 111. 

6 pom an Aa Ww ndpp PTD NN PAIN. See p. 107. 
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strong inGod. My strength and my confidence lie in my weapon ; my 
heart will rejoice in the sharpness of my sword and in showing ray 
delight in my horses. How many times hast thou made prisoners the 
women of Cush ?”! In this way they exult in the time of war. 

And thus they do for the entire three months, when they return and 
bring all their spoil to the King Uziel, who divides it amongst all Israel 
who dwell in the land, devoting a part to the Lord. The tribes of 
Naphtali, Gad, and Asher take, each of them, three months in their 
turn. 

There is also the tribe of Moses, our just master, which is called the 
tribe which flees,? because it fled from idol worship and clung to the 
fear of God. A river flows round their land fora distance of four days’ 
journey on every side. They dwell in beautiful houses provided with 
handsome towers, which they have built themselves. There is nothing 
unclean among them, neither in the case of birds, venison or domesticated 
animals ; there are no wild animals, no flies, no foxes, no vermin, no 
serpents, no dogs, and in general nothing which does harm ; they have 
only sheep and cattle, which bear twice a year. ‘They sow and reap, 
there are all sorts of gardens with all kinds of fruit and cereals, viz., 
beans, melons, gourds, onions, garlic, wheat and barley, and the seed grows 
a hundred fold. They have ‘faith ; they know the Law ; the Mishnah, 
the Talmud, and the Agadab, but their Talmud is in Hebrew. T hey 
introduce their sayings in the name of the fathers, the wise men, who 
heard them from the mouth of Joshua, who himself heard them from the 
mouth of God. They have no knowledge of the Tanaim (doctors of the 
Mishnah) and Amoraim (doctors of the Talmud) who flourished during 
the time of the second Temple, which was, of course, not known to these 
tribes. They speak only Hebrew, and are very strict as regards the use 
of wine made by others than themselves, as well as the rules of slaughter- 
ing animals; in this respect, the Law of Moses is much more rigorous 
than that of the Tribes. They do not swear by the name of God, for 
fear that their breath may leave them, and they become angry with those 
who swear; they reprimand them, saying, ‘‘ Woe, ye poor, why do you 
swear with the mention of the name of God upon your lips? Use your 
mouth for eating bread and drinking water.* Do you not know that for 
the sin of swearing your children die young?” And in this way they 
exhort every one to serve God with fear and integrity of heart. There- 
fore the children of Moses, the servant of God, live long to the age of 
100 or 120 years. No child, be it son or daughter, dies during the life- 
time of its parent, but they reach a third and fourth generation, and see 
grand-children and great grand-children with their offspring. They do 
all field-work themselves, having no male or female servants ; there are 
also merchants among them, They do not close their houses at night, for 
there is no thief or any wicked man among them. Thus a little boy 
might go for days with his flock without fear of robbers, demons, or 
danger of any other kind ; they are indeed all holy and clean. These 





' These verses are certainly later additions, and we consider it scarcely 
worth while troubling ourselves with the variations of the other texts. 

? Di’, from D3. The Arabic translation reads 013°’, but translates 
ainnbs Di. Possibly this name is connected with the legend of Jannes. 
and Jambres, the two sorcerers who tried to imitate the miracles performed 
by Moses. Midrash Rabboth, Exodus vii, 2,11, and elsewhere. See Ham- 
burger’s Lcal-Encyclopedic, IL, p. 435. 

* Perhaps more intelligible in the other texts, which have, “ Is it bread to 
eat or water to drink?” 
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Levites busy themselves with the Law and with the commandments, and 
they still live in the holiness of our master Moses, therefore God has 
given them all this good. Moreover they see nobody and nobody sees 
them, except the four tribes who dwell on the other side of the rivers of 
Cush; they see them and speak to them, but the river Sambatyon is be- 
tween them, as it is said, “‘Tbat thou mayest say to the prisoners, Go 
forth” (Isaiah xlix. 9). They have plenty of gold and silver ; they sow 
flax, and cultivate the crimson worm, and make beautiful garments. 
Their number is double or four times the number of those who went out 
from Egypt. 

The river Sambatyon is 200 yards broad, ‘“‘ About as far as a bowshot ”’ 
(Gen. xxi. 16), full of sand and stones, but without water; the stones 
make a great noise like the waves of the sea and a stormy wind, so that 
in the night the noise is heard at a distance of half a day’s journey. 
There are sources of water which collect themselves in one pool, out of 
which they water the fields. There are fish in it, and all kinds of clean 
birds fly round it. And this river of stone and sand rolls during the six 
working days and rests on the Sabbath day. As soon as the Sabbath 
begins, fire surrounds the river, and the flames remain till the next even- 
ing, when the Sabbath ends. Thus no human being can reach the river 
for a distance of half a mile on either side ; the fire consumes all that 
grows there. The four tribes, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher, stand 
«on the borders of the river. When shearing their flocks here, for the 
Jand is flat and clean without any thorns, when the children of Moses see 
them gathered together on the border, they shout, saying, ‘‘ Brethren, 
tribes of Jeshurun, show us your camels, dogs, and asses,” and they make 
their remarks about the length of the camel’s neck and the shortness of 
the tail. Then they greet one another and go their way. 

To us came the pious man Eldad, of the tribe of Dan, to bring 
good tidings to scattered Israel. When he left the land on the other side 
of the rivers of Cush, he travelled with a man of the tribe of Asher in a 
small boat, with the intention of doing some commerce with the crew, 
more especially to buy cloaks and jewellery. A great storm wrecked the 
boat in the middle of the night, but God prepared a plank for him and 
his companions, on which they kept floating, until they were thrown up 
amongst the tribe called Amarnum ;! they are black as a raven, of high 
stature, and are cannibals. They seized at first the man of the tribe 
of Asher, who was fat and healthy, and devoured him alive. He cried 
out and said: “ Woe to my mother who has borne me; woe to the 
Creator who has handed me over to a cruel death, for the Cushites eat 
my flesh.” After having devoured this pious man they puta collar on 
Eldad’s neck, intending to keep him until he became fat and healthy (for 
at present he was ill and lean) and gave him food. Thus he remained 
with the cannibals until God by a miracle saved him. Armed men from 
another place came upon the Cushites, took them prisoners, and slew 
them. Amongst the captives was this just Danite, and he remained with 
these fire-worshippers during four years, when they brought him to the 
province of Sin,? where a Jew paid the price for his ransom—thirty-two 





' A, has DWN; B. 0197919; C. DIWIN ; a St. Petersburg MS. (according 
to the kind information of our friend Dr. Harkavy) has 79!°% 13°70 ; 
and so also in the German translation of 1700. Dr. Harkavy identifies this 
name without doubt with Yemama. 

2 China. We read with the St. Petersburg MS. and the German translation. 


773; B.andC read /*S8, probably a corruption of yds. 
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pieces of gold. Eldad then continued his journey on sea until he reached 
dry land, and fell in with the tribe of Issachar, who dwell in high moun- 
tains near to the land of the Medes and Persians. They keep to the 
saying, “The Book of the Law shall not depart out of thy mouth” 
(Joshua i. 8). No worldly yoke is upon them, but only that of heaven ; 
tvey are not at war with anybody, but their energy is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Law ; they are at peace with all, and have no enemy ; they 
inhabit a land extending ten days’ journey on every side. They possess 
much cattle, as well as camels and asses, and also male and female 
servants. The only weapon they possess is the knife for slaughtering 
animals. They are men of good faith, and in their hands is nothivg stolen 
or robbed, and even their servants behave in the same faithful way, so 
that if on their way they come across much money they would not 
stretch out their hand to take it. Amongst them are fire-worshippers, who 
marry their mothers and sisters. They do pot cultivate land or vine- 
yards, but they do buy all for ready money. Their judge and prince is 
called Nahshon, and they use the four methods of capital punishment. 
They speak Hebrew, Persian, and Tatar.! 

The children of Zebulon dwell in the mountains of Paran,? and 
their tents are planted from the Province of Armenia* to the river 
Euphrates. 

The tribe of Reuben faces them behind the mountains of Paran ; 
there is peace between these two tribes; they go together to war, make 
together the roads, and divide with one another the spoil. They travel 
through Persia and Babylonia, and pay two pieces of silver for a camel’s 
load of food. They speak Tatar, and they possess the Bible, the 
Mishnah, the Talmud, and the Agadah. Each Sabbath they study the 
Law, beginning with a Hebrew text, and commenting on it in Tatar.5 

The tribes of Ephraim and half of Menasseh dwell in the Southern 
mountains in the province of the fool (Mahommed) ; they are of a horrid ® 
mind and always on horseback, cut the roads, and have no mercy upon 
men; they have no other means of living than by spoil. They are 
valiant warriors ; one of them will vanquish a hundred. 

The tribe of Simeon and the other half of Menasseh’ are in the land 
of the Khozars * and of infinite number ; they take tribute from twenty- 
eight kingdoms, and many of the Ishmaelites are also subjected to 
tribute. 

Now the name of this pious man who came to us is Eldad, son of Mahli, 
son of Ezechiel, son of Hezekiah, son of Elon, son of Abner, son of She- 
maiah, son of Hefer, son of Hur, son of Elkanah, son of Hillel, son of 
Ephraim, son of Tobiah, son of Pedath, son of Onan, son of Naaman, son 
of Taam, son of Taami, son of Onam, son of Saul, son of Sheled, son of 
Keleb, son of Amram, son of Doros, son of Obadiah, son of Abraham, 





' VIP could also mean Arabic, but is used mostly for Tatar. 

2°A. has {8 D, which Dr. Graetz (op. cit., p. 475) emends in jDN13, 
Khorassan. 

5 NOI in B.; C. has AND%3IN, which the late Carmoly revises by 
Adjemi, viz., the province called Zrac-Adjemi. 

* The passage is not very clear. 

5 C. has here ‘‘ Hebrew,” which is a copyist’s mistake. See p. 111. 

6 This passage is not very clear; it certainly does not refer to the 
Mohammedans. 

7 C. has Judah, which is impossible. 

8 A, DYI1P (ed. princeps 0°73) ; B. OW; Petersb. DY IN (for which 
Dr. Harkavy suggests Iberia?). A. B. confirm our text 0°15. 
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son of Joseph, son of Moses, son of Jacob, son of Kafur, son of Ariel, 
son of Asher, son of Job, son of Shalem, son of Elihu, son of Ahliab, 
son of Ahisamach, son of Hushim, son of Dan, son of Jacob our 
father. The Holy One, blessed be he, who made us to know good tidings 
concerning our brethren, the Ten Tribes, he will gather our scattered 
ones from the four corners of the earth to the» Temple together with 
all Israel’s brethren. Amen. 

These letters this Mar Eldad sent to Spain (Sepharad, Andalusia) in 
the year [46] 43( = 883). Mar Eldad was full of the Law and the 
Commandments, and if some one was sitting with him from morning to 
evening his tongue would not cease from explaining the Law in Hebrew. 
His words are sweeter than honey and the honeycomb, May the 
Holy One, blessed be he, give him a good reward in this world and 
in the next. 

The other two texts give almost the same facts, but in a 
different order; the most important variations we shall give 
later on, preferring this method to loading the footnotes. It 
would, perhaps, have been better to let these differences of 
the texts follow here, but as we do not like breaking our text 
in two parts, the substance of the questions put by the Rabbis 
of Kairowan to Zemah, and his answer will follow next. We 
purposely omit any abstract of Eldad’s ritual rules, which 
would be tedious, and of no relevancy in our essay on the Ten 
Tribes. 

“This is the letter of inquiry which the men of Kairowan 
have sent to R. Zemah, the Gaon of Jacob, concerning the 
reports of Eldad, the Danite, about the tribes which are 
hidden in the ancient Havilah in the land of Cush.” 

After the preamble, which is chiefly in praise of the Gaon 
in the diffuse oriental style, they write as follows :—‘ We beg 
to acquaint our master that a man named Eldad the Danite, 
of the tribe of Dan, was for a time amongst us, and told us 
that the four tribes, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher are all at 
Havilah, where the gold is to be found. They have a judge 
called Abdin, and they use the four modes of capital punish- 
ment; they dwell in tents, travel from place to place, and 
fight with the five kings of Cush. The extent of their 
country is seven months’ journey, but the five Cushite kings 
surround them on three sides and wage constant war against 
them, and whosoever is weak-hearted is given up to the inheri- 
tance of the Lord. These tribes possess the entire Scripture, 
they do not read the roll of Esther (not having been included 
in the miraculous salvation mentioned in it) nor the Lamenta- 
tions, in order not to be disheartened.? In the whole of their 
teaching they mention no wise man, but refer all their 





1 In our text there are seven kings. 
2 These two statements are not found in our texts, an omission which is 
one of Reifmann’s arguments to prove the forgery of this document. 
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sayings to Joshua, who had received them from Moses, who in 
his turn had‘ heard them from the Almighty. Every strong 
man gives himself up to military service, and every one of the 
four tribes attends to his department, the one to the war, and 
the others to the study of the law. They do not go to war 
mixed; the warriors of Dan serve their three months on 
horseback; they do not come down all the week, but on Fri- 
day they leave their horses, which remain saddled and ready; 
if no enemy appears, the Danites keep the Sabbath according 
to the statutes ; in the contrary event, they go out armed and 
slay their enemies with the might of God, which is in them. 
There are also strong men of the children of Samson and 
Delilah, who rush into the war, and the smallest of them pur- 
sue many of the enemy; they each lift their voice and an- 
nounce the victory with a lion’s voice, saying: ‘Salvation 
belongeth to the Lord, and upon Thy people, the tribes of 
Jeshurun, thy might, Selah’; so they continue for three months, 
when they return with all the booty to the King Uziel, who 
divides it equally amongst all Israel ; the king gives his part 
to those who busy themselves with the Law. The same is 
the case with Gad and Asher, until the twelve months of the 
year are over. They speak only Hebrew, and Eldad himself 
understands not a word of Cushite (Ethiopic) or Ishmaelitic 
(Arabic), but only Hebrew, and he employs Hebrew expres- 
sions which we have never heard. For instance, he calls 
a pigeon N73, a bird 1p, pepper want; we show him 
the objects and he gives the names which we write down ; 
after some time we repeat the same questions, and he 
gives the same words as before. The Talmud (the teach- 
ing) of these tribes is in Hebrew, and they do not men- 
tion any wise man, neither doctors of the Mishnah, 
nor of the Talmud, but they say for each Halakah, ‘This is 
the tradition we have from the mouth of Joshua, from the 
mouth of Moses, from the mouth of the Almighty.’ Eldad 
explained to us the ritual about slaughtering animals and 
examining their state of health, whether the meat is fit to 
be eaten or not,' which we saw to be the same as that pre- 
scribed in the Law, but with some differences. We have 
thought it necessary to put before you, our master, some 
parts of their Talmud, verbatim ; there are many astonishing 
rules as our master will see on examining them.” 

Here follow the rules for slaughtering animals, which in- 
cline more to the Karaitic Halakah, if we may employ this 
expression, than to the directions of the Talmud. 
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The letter then continues, “ Eldad has told us the following 
story. When the temple was destroyed and Israel had to 
go to Babel, the Chaldees asked them to sing the song of 
Zion. The children of Moses stood up, cried in their sorrow 
to the Holy One, blessed be he; and broke their fingers with 
their teeth, meaning to say, How can we strike an instrument 
in an unclean land with the same fingers which we used in 
the Temple? Then a cloud came and carried them with 
their tents, sheep, and oxen to Havilah, and brought them 
down there during the night.” The question ends with the 
history of the Sambatyon, with slight variations the same as 
given above. We should have expected that a scholar like 
the Gaon Zemah, even if he did not find out the charlatanism 
(perhaps the credulity) of Eldad, ought at least to have had 
some hesitation in believing all that he reported. Zemah’s 
answer, as will be seen, gives Eldad the highest testimonial for 

eracity. He says, “ ‘As to the matter of Eldad, about which 
a have written to me, I can affirm that some of the Rabbis 
have told me that they heard from the mouth of R. Isaac 
ben Mar and R. Simhah,’ who knew Eldad personally, the 
same that you have heard from him; they also were 
astonished to find that in some parts his teaching agrees with 
the Talmud, and in others it differs. We find, indeed, i 
Scripture passages justifying some of Eldad’s narrative. For 
when Sennacherib carried into exile the tribe of Zebulon in 
the fifth year of King Ahaz, from the foundation of the 
Temple to the eighth year of Ahaz, which makes about 
twenty-six years, the Danites, who were great warriors, see- 
ing that the king of Assyria was going to get dominion over 
Israel, went to Cush and encamped there, in a large land with 
gardens of every kind, fields and vineyards, i in one word, full 
of all good things ; they gave their heart to serve God in fear, 
and to ) observe all his commandments, and thus they received 
two crowns, the crown of the Law and of the Kingdom ;? 
that is exactly what Eldad told you. Elsewhere our Rabbis 
say that Israel was led into exile ten times, viz, four times 
by Sennacherib, four times by Nebuchadnezzar, once by Ves- 
pasian, and once by Hadrian;* Dan is, however, not men- 





' It is not necessary to place these two Rabbis outside of Babylonia, as 
Prof. Graetz is inclined to do (op. cit., p. 478), since it is really proved that 
Eldad was in Babylonia. See below, p. 108. 

* The third crown is the priesthood. Comp. Aboth (Saying of the Fathers), 
ry, 13. 

* Compare the Midrash of Exile in Dr. Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrasch, V., 

112, and Abraham ben David's {Uhronicle of the Kings of the Second 

Denke, ed, Amsterdam, ]711, p. 77° 
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tioned in these ten exiles, because the tribe went away of 
their own accord into Cush 135 years before the destruction 
of the Temple. Therefore it seems to me that there is no 
fault to find with Eldad, since it is possible that Dan departed 
only during the third exile. Eldad reports that the tribes 
use the four modes of capital punishment, viz., stoning, burn- 
ing, slaughtering, and strangling. It is true that the last is 
not mentioned in the Law, but the Rabbis inferred it, saying 
that wherever in the Law we find capital punishment men- 
tioned without specification, strangulation is intended. As 
to the children of Moses, who are with the tribes, and are 
surrounded by the Sambatyon, we find the same in the 
Midrash,! where it is said, that when Nebuchadnezzar 
made captive sixty myriads of Levites, it happened to the 
children of Moses as related by Eldad, when they came 
with their harps to the rivers of Babel. 

“ Before the arrival of our fathers in Canaan, they had been 
so much occupied with wars, that they had forgotten the 
Mishnah (teaching) which they received from the mouth of 
Moses and from the mouth of Joshua (peace be with them), who 
according to some had many doubts after the death of Moses. 
The tribes which remained in the Holy Land, viz., Judah and 
Benjamin, held firm to the Law. After all there is nothing as- 
tonishing in finding differences and changes in our teaching, and 
that which you have heard from Eldad, for the same is the case 
with the Mishnah, which was handed down by the Babylonian 
and Palestinian doctors with great accuracy, without addition 
or diminution, and yet variations crept into it through 
the teachings of the pupils, who gave various explanations, 
just as would be the case with two Hakhamim (orders of the 
Mishnah) in explaining differently passages of Scripture or 
Mishnah. Why, even in Scripture of which the text has been 
fixed, we find the Babylonian and the Palestinian schools 
varying as regards scriptio plena and defectiva, the spaces be- 
tween the sections, the accents, and the division of verses ; 
why should we then not admit variation in the Mishnah, which 
is too deep a subject to be easily understood? Excuse may be 
found for that; in the troubles and misfortunes of travelling, 
Eldad may have unintentions!ly reported a Halakah in 
another sense than that usually known. However, the second 
Law (the Talmud) is one, it is not permitted to add to it nor 
to take from it, and there is moreover no variation in it what- 
ever, small or great ; only that the Talmud was composed in 





‘Compare Midrash of Exile, p. 115, and Abraham ben David, op. cit., 
p. 73%, and below, p. 113. 
12 
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Aramaic in Babylonia, in the dialect of the Targum in Pales- 
tine, and in Cush in Hebrew, the only language known by the 
exiles there. That in this last Talmud no authority of the 
Rabbis is mentioned, is to be explained from the fact that the 
Mishnah taught in the Temple was anonymous, as there were 
no wise men to explain it. Anyhow, the Law is the same in 
the Mishnah as in the Talmud, for they flow both from the 
same source; and it is wrong to explain everything, for it 
is written, “It is the glory of “God to conceal a thing’ (Prov. 
xxv. 1). As to Eldad’s words that the tribes pray first for the 
wise men in Babylonia and then for the rest of the exiles, I 
think that they do rightly, for the stem of the wise men and 
the prophets was exiled to Babylonia ; it is they who fixed 
the Law, and founded a school on the river Euphrates in the 
time of Jehoiachin, King of Judah." And up to this day 
there is in Babylonia the chain of wisdom and prophecy, and 
from here the Law goes forth to the whole nation of the Jews. 
I have made known to you that we all drink of the same 
source ; keep firm in what the wise men teach you, and do not 
deviate to the right or to the left from their words, as it is 
written: ‘According to the sentence of the Law which they 
will teach thee, and according to the judgment which they 
shall tell thee, thou shalt do ’” (Deut. xvii. 11). The belief 
in Eldad by such an authority as the Gaon, can only be ex- 
plained by the delight which he and the other Rabbis must 
have felt on hearing of the prosperous state of the lost 
tribes, coupled, perhaps, with the hope of a sudden restoration 
of the Jewish nation. 

The late Dr. P. F. Frankl? has, by an ingenious conjecture 
made it certain, in our opinion, that Eldad was in Babylonia, 
where he saw R. Isaac ben Mar and R. Simhah, most probably 
in the year 4640 (880). At that time he had already his new 
ritual with him, of which R. Hai ben Nahshon could take no 
copy because Eldad was “in a hurry to continue his travels.” 
Was that really the reason? Certainly not, for a couple of 
hours would have been sufficient to make a copy of it. Later 
on we find him at Kairowan, and then in Spain, about 4643 
(883). This date is not only fixed by MSS. and the editions 
of Eldad’s diary, but its correctness is also proved by the 
following passages in the letter of the Prince Hasdai ben Shap- 
rut (or ‘Saport), minister of Abdu-]-Rahman in 940, addressed 





* Compare R. Sherira’s letter (ed. Oxford, 1887), p. 26. 
* Dr. Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 1878, p. 423, sqq. 
* According to Ibn Yahya’s Chain of Tradition, Venice, 1587, fol. 87°. 
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to the King of the Khozars: he says,’ “And in the days of 
our fathers a wise man of Israel fell in with us, of the tribe 
of Dan, whose pedigree reached back to Dan the son of Jacob; 
he spoke pure Hebrew and gave a Hebrew name to each ob- 
ject. No matter was hidden from him. And when he got 
up to teach a Halakah, he introduced it with the words: 
‘Othniel, son of Kenaz, received it from Joshua, from Moses, 
from the Almighty.” This passage refers, no doubt, as Pro- 
fessor Graetz says,’ to our Eldad, who was in Andalusia in the 
time of Hasdai’s grandfather. Had Eldad been a bond fide 
traveller, he would have given an account of the cities he 
visited along with his fabulous account of the tribes, just as 
Benjamin of Tudela, whom we shall have to mention in the 
course of our essay, has done in his diary. The date of 880 
for Eldad’s appearance is also corroborated by a Karaitic 
document,*? on which, perhaps, we may piace more reliance 
than we usualiy can on exaggerated dates in Karaitic authors. 
And if this date is accurate, and we believe it is, then the Gaon 
Zemah, provided he is the author of the famous answer which 
goes under his name, would be Zemah son of Hayyim of Sura 
(889-896).4 No doubt Eldad’s story is fanciful throughout. 
The name Eldad, as we have already said, is unusual. More- 
over Eldad is not given as a Danite in the Bible. The names 
of the countries which our traveller gives, if we admit that they 
are corrupted by copyists, are not to be identified at all.’ 
His capture by cannibals, and his landing in China belongs to 
romance. And Professor Graetz is certainly on the right side 
when he says that Eldad heard in Egypt of the existence of 
the Falashas in Abyssinia; in Constantinople of the Khozars 
on the Volga; and in Palestine or Babylonia of the Jews at 
Haibar in Arabia; and from these data he placed the Ten 
Tribes in these countries. From the Midrash ora current oral 
legend he knew of the children of Moses whom he depicts in such 
heroic form. In one word, he was a daring impostor crowned 
with an unexpected success. Now, the question arises, Did he 
deceive without any aim, or had he some objects in view ? 
The former opinion is maintained with great skill and learn- 
ing by the late Dr. Frankl.’ He even suggested that Eldad 
came from a Greek-speaking country (Constantinople ?), for 





! Edition of Buxtorf in his translation of the Kusari, pp. b 4 and c 4, 

2 See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, V., p. 476. 

3 Lbid., p. 477. : 

4 Zemah ben Kafnai would be too late. See Dr. Steinschneider’s Catal. 
Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl,, col, 2726, 

5 See the variations above, p. 100. 
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6 Dr. Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 1873, p. 481, sqq. \ 8 RA RY OF pe 
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the new Hebrew words which he introduces are Greek.? 
This we cannot admit, even if we have to give up our sugges- 
tion that they are Hebraized forms of Arabic words.” We 
are rather inclined to hold with Professor Graetz*® that Eldad 
was a cunning emissary of the Karaites. His ritual rules, as 
Professor Graetz has shown, incline in many respects to 
Karaitic interpretation. His emphatic mention that the 
tribes quote no names of the doctors of the Mishnah as authors 
of the ritual rules, but say they have them handed down from 
Joshua and Moses,‘ and, much more, his statement that the 
tribes have no Talmud, point to Karaitic teaching. Of 
course, inorder not to betray himself, Eldad shows great respect 
for the Gaonim,® the conservators and continuators of the 
oral tradition. The Karaites indeed followed step by step 
Rabbanitic congregations wherever they settled. They 
originated in Persia, installed themselves in Babylonia, formed 
congregations in Palestine, were very numerous in the Byzan- 
tine empire and Egypt, and from there they went to Morocco 
and Spain.’ Karaites are mentioned in Dra* and Fez. Here 
the Danite tradition seemed to continue; we find there in- 
deed in the tenth century a certain Abudani and his friend 
David, the deaf, or the smith.’ In the eleventh century we 
hear of a great movement of Karaitic propaganda in Spain by 
Ibn Altaras and his wife, called the Teacher,’® and in order to 
produce such a movement, Karaites must have been settled in 
Spain long before that time. 

For completeness sake, we may be allowed to give here the 
outlines of the bibliography of the texts containing Eldad’s 
memorable narrative, which are three. 


A. The text printed in Dr. A. Jellinek’s “ Bet ha-Midrasch,” 
part L, pp. 102 to 106, which is followed by the question of the 





! SYNIN, “ pigeon,” would be derived by Eldad from rov@opizw, “ to speak 
inarticulately, mutter, babble,” and W977, “ pepper,” from dpimds, ‘ sharp- 
ness.” Why did Eldad, as a Greek-speaking Jew, not use the common 
words like rpvywy, mepiorepsc, and zémept. Is it not a strange idea to take 
Eldad as a common impostor, and to credit him in the meantime with philo- 
logical innovations? 

* Journal Asiatique, 1862, IT., p. 206. 

3 Geschichte der Juden, V., p. 473, sqq. 

* See above, p. 101. 5 See above, p. 101. ® See above, pp. 108. 

7 See A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, pp. 55 sqq. 

8 Ibid. p. 22, and Graetz, op. cit., V. p. 477. 

9 WANA WINIITNAN (Litteraturblatt des Orients, 1845, p. 563). These two 
cannot be identified with Eldad and his companion of the tribe of Asher. 
Abudani is a contemporary of R. Saadiah Gaon (920-980). Curious it is that 
they are from Fez, and come from Palestine. Was it the case with Eldad 
also? 

10 Abraham ben David’s Book of Tradition (ed. Oxford, 1887), p. 79. 
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Rabbis of Kairowan, and Zemah’s answer, pp. 106 to 113. It 
contains also Eldad’s ritual. The order of the diary is as 
follows :—Ist. The journey of the tribes and their wars, in 
which the king is called Uziel, son of Michael, but no prince 
and judge are mentioned (page 100 of our translation). 2nd. 
The history of the Children of Moses (p.101). 3rd. The story 
of the cannibals and Eldad’s arrival in China (p. 102). It is 
introduced by the words: ‘“ Behold, there came to me a pious 
man of the tribe of Dan”; consequently this text was not 
written down by Eldad. The dwellings of the tribes of 
Issachar in the mountains on the border of the sea, towards 
the land Persia and Media: their judge and prince is called 
Nahshon, and they speak Hebrew, Persian, and Kedar 
(Tatar); Zebulun dwells on the mount js 7D, which Dr. 
Graetz emends into }No7D, Chorassan. Near to this moun- 
tain dwells Reuben; they both speak the language of Kedar, 
but their teaching (Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, and Agadah) is 
in Hebrew. Ephraim and half Manasseh dwell in the moun- 
tains towards the town (read M2 for M274, as in the 
editio princeps' and German translation) of the Ishmaelitic 
prophet (ed. prin. pywen mT in the German translation, 
“where the Ishmaelitic prophet is buried”), called Mekka, and 
in their language Kaba (yasyp). Simeon and half Manasseh 
are in the land of the Tatars (a»7p, ed. prince. BY775, pro- 
bably n-r>, Khozars), six months distant from Jerusalem ; 
the Ishmaelites pay them tribute. The compiler goes on to 
say : “ And the man who reported all this belonged to the tribe 
of Dan.” 

Then follows Eldad’s pedigree (with many variations) 
from the patriarch Jacob. Next come the questions of the 
Rabbis of Kairowan, with the text of Eldad’s ritual, given 
in the name of Joshua, son of Nun—and Zemah’s answer. 
The text is given from the edition printed at Zolkiew, 1772, 
which is erroneously given by Dr. Jellinek, as a reprint of the 
edition of Constantinople, 1516. It is a reprint ot the editio 
princeps (Mantua, before 1480). The German translation 
(Jesnitz, 1743) has, after the pedigree, the passage beginning 
in our translation with the words: “And the pious Eldad 
reported much concerning the four tribes who dwelt in 
Havilah” (p. 103), and ending with the following: “The 
pious Eldad knew no other language than Hebrew (p. 105). 
And thus he related as you have read.” (The last sentence is 
evidently added by the translator.) The German translator 





! Mantua, before 1480. 
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continues with the passages concerning the tribes which we 
tind in Benjamin of Tudela’s diary (ed. Asher, pp. 83 and 90), 
but given here as if Eldad were the author, followed by the 
postscript of the translator. 

B. A second text (part II., pp. 6 to 11), reprinted from the 
Constantinople edition of 1519. It contains polemics against 
the Christians and the Mohammedans. It begins with a part 
of the prologue (p. 99), and introduces Eldad’s narrative (in 
which Eldad speaks in the first person), with the following 
sentence: “ And now we shall tell the story of our brethren, 
the tribes of Jeshurun, according to Eldad; how he travelled 
from his own tribe; the wonders by which God saved him 
from many calamities which befell him on his journey to 
announce good tidings, to the children of Israel scattered in the 
captivity.” The narrative begins with the incident of the can- 
nibals and China (p. 102). Issachar’s dwelling is in the moun- 
tains of the deep (nN), and they speak only Hebrew and 
Persian. Zebulun dwells in the mountains of JOND, and they 
use for their tents hairy material coming from Armenia, and 
they extend to the Euphrates. The Reubenites, who conform 
to the habits of the King of Media and Persia, speak Hebrew 
and Persian, and their explanations of the Law are in Persian. 

Ephraim and half of Manasseh dwell in the mountains 
towards Mekka, and Simeon and the other half of Manasseh 
in the land of Kasdim (a»73> Khozars). Then comes the 
following in the name of Eldad: “ We say in our land that 
we have a tradition that you children of the captivity, the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, are scattered under the 
dominion of the Romans (who destroyed the house of our God), 
the Greeks (Byzantium) and the Ishmaelites.” Next comes 
the story about Dan refusing to fight and settling in the land 
of Cush (p. 99). Then followed the history of the wars of 
the other tribes (carried into captivity by Sennacherib in two 
conquests) against the seven adjacent nations. The king is 
called here Uziel, the great prince Elizaphan of the children 
of Eliahab of the tribe of Dan, on whose white flag is in- 
scribed in Hebrew, in black letters, the verse: “Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord” (Deut. vi. 4). This 
is followed by the story about the Children of Moses. Two 
words in this text seem to be Latin, or at least of a Romance 
language, the word wa5om, elephant-, and OID, princeps 
(p. 10 in the text, our translation p. 101). The pedigree 
which follows differs from that given in A.’ 





' There exists a MS. of this text in the British Museum, Add. 27, 119, of 
which we have made use, and another in Parma Dr. Rossi, 424. 
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C. The third text, part V., pp. 17 to 21, is a reprint from the 
Venice edition of 1544, which is most likely a reprint of the 
edition of Constantinople, 1516. On this text our translation 
is based; we found it, with Dr. Jellinek, to contain the most 
logical text, and the best style; it contains moreover the impor- 
tant date of Eldad’s sending his letter to Kairowadn and Spain.’ 

This text was translated into Latin by G. Genebrard,? by an 
anonymous translator into Judeeo-German,’ and also anony- 
mously into Arabic. The extracts given by Bartolocci’ and 
Eisenmenger ° are equally taken from this text. 

Besides these three recensions there must have existed at 
least one other containing the passages given by Judah 
Hedassi,’ and most likely a fifth in which the passage in 
regard to the Rabbis of Kairowan, that the Tribes do not 
read the book of Esther and Lamentations,* ought to be found. 
In fact Eldad most probably wrote nothing except the ritual, 
and it was one of his audience who put together the 
story, which was perhaps told differently by Eldad, either 
from a bad memory or from his purposely modifying it to suit 
his audience.? This would best explain the existence of 
various texts, which we do not find in the case of the other 
few Jewish diaries'’ we possess. 

A sixth text of the history of the Ten Tribes and the Children 
of Moses," which does not mention the name of Eldad, is to be 
found in the famous Midrash Major, attributed by Raymundus 
Martini to R. Moses har-Darshan of Narbonne.’? This text 





' Of this text there is a MS, in the Bodleian Library, No. 2585 of the new 
Catalogue, which is, however, only a copy of the Venice edition. The St. 
Petersburg fragments seem also to belong to this recension. We have men- 
tioned a few variations communicated to us by our friend Dr. Harkaway. 

2 Chronologica Hebreorum Major, op. 5. 

3 According to Dr. Steinschneider (Catal. Bodl.), Dessau circa 1700, 

4 MS. St. Petersburg, 2nd Firkowitz collection, fragments in Nos. 674 and 
703, with some variations from our text. 

& Bibliotheca Rabb. 1., p. 100. 

6 Entdecktes Judenthum, I1., p. 539. 

7 Eshhol hok-Kofer, secs. 60 and 61. 

8 See above, p. 104. 

9 Dr. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch V., p. x., note 2. 

10 For instance, Pethahiah of Regensburg, Benjamin of Tudela, and the 
travellers in the Holy Land. 

'' Published in Dr. Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrasch VI., pp. 15 to 18. The title 
of MWD 9337 NNN is the editor's invention, which might be misleading 
for bibliographers. 

12 See the recent discussion on the authenticity of this Midrasch, called 
2735 WIID (in the Prague MSS.), and 1397 739 W711 in the Oxford frag- 
ment (MSS. No. 2399 of our catalogue) ; Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s article in the 
Journal of Philology, Cambridge, vol. XVI., No. 31, p. 130 sgq.; our essay in 
the Expositor, February-March, 1888, pp. 101, sgq. 299, and Herr A. Epstein’s 
able paper inthe Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, XV. (1888), 
pp. 65 to 99, The Oxford MS. has better readings than the MSS, of 
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goes mostly with C, and in the beginning of it we find the legend 
about the Levites breaking their fingers in order not to play the 
harp in a foreign country. This legend is introduced with the 
words: “ Our Rabbis say, just as reported by the Gaon Zemah.” 
Perhaps this Midrash is the oldest of all the Eldad texts, which 
was later enlarged with Eldad’s story as an introduction or a 
postscript. It is, however, possible that the compiler of the 
Midrash has left out the Eldad legend, which had no im- 
portance for his Midrashie explanation of Genesis xxx. 24. 

It is our painful duty to mention the text edited’ with a 
French translation and notes by the late C. Carmoly, from a 
copy made by Ephraim Adamar of a MS. in the library of 
R. Eleazar ben Hazan at Morocco, sent to the editor by 
R. David S’bah. That this is a forgery has been strikingly 
proved by Rapoport,’ chiefly from the contradictions in 
the dates; we could add further proofs from the style and 
the divisions of the chapters. Dr. Graetz did not make use 
of it in his excellent history, and does not even mention it. 
We, too, should have preferred doing the same, only that we 
wish to be bibliographically complete. Who the forger of this 
text was it is not our duty to investigate. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


[Zo be continued.) 





Prague, ¢.g., the passage in Jellinek’s, p. 17, FUT) A FID PNnsy 
vy So3 swp $23 which is quite unintelligible, reads in the Oxford 
MSS. (fol. 46°) Sonn 12) Sys xv 532 T19) (Mekka) M3 J. 

1 Relation d Eldad le Danite, Paris, 1838. 

2 In the letter addressed to the editor of Solomon Parhon’s lexicon, and 
printed in the preface to the edition, p. xi. 
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THE DOGMAS OF JUDAISM. 
[Concluded from page 61.] 


THE Anti-Maimonists can be divided into two classes. The 
one class categorically denies that Judaism has dogmas. I 
shall have occasion to touch on this view when I come to 
speak of Abarbanel. Here I pass at once to the second 
class of Anti-Maimonists. This consists of those who agree 
with Maimonides as to the existence of dogmas in Judaism, 
but who differ from him as to what these dogmas are, or who 
give a different enumeration of them. 

As the first of these Anti-Maimonists we may regard Nach- 
manides, who, in his famous “ Sermon in the Presence of the 
King,” speaks of three fundamental principles: Creation, 
Omniscience of God, and Providence. Next comes R. Abba 
Mari ben Moses, of Montepellier. He wrote at the beginning 
of the 14th century, and is famous in Jewish history for his 
zeal against the study of philosophy. We possess a small 
pamphlet by him dealing with our subject, and it forms a kind 
of prologue to his collection of controversial letters against 
the rationalists of his time. He lays down three articles as 
the fundamental teachings of Religion: 1. Metaphysical: iy 
existence of God, including His Unity and Incorporeality ; 2. 
Mosaic: Creatio ex nihilo by God—a consequence of this prin- 
ciple is the belief that God is capable of altering the laws of 
nature at His pleasure; 3. Ethical: Special Providence— 
ze., God knows all our actions in all their details. Abba 
Mari does not mention Maimonides’ Thirteen Articles. But 
it would be false to conclude that he rejected the belief in the 
coming of the Messiah, or any other article of Maimonides. 
The whole tone and tendency of this pamphlet is polemical, 
and it is therefore probable that he only urged those points 
which were either doubted or explained in an unorthodox 
way by the sceptics of his time." 





1 See pages 1—19 of his polemical work MINIP NMI) (Presburg, 1838). 
Compare Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Frangais, p. 679. 
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Another scholar, of Provence, who wrote but twenty 
years later than Abba Mari—R. David ben Samuel d’Estella 
(1320)—speaks of the seven pillars of religion. They are: 
Revelation, Providence, Reward and Punishment, the Coming 
of the Messiah, Resurrection of the Dead, Creatio ex nihilo, 
and Free Will.! 

Of authors living in other countries, I have to mention 
here R. Shemarjah, of Crete, who flourished at about the same 
time as R. David d’Estella, and is known from his efforts to 
reconcile the Karaites with the Rabbanites. This author wrote 
a book for the purpose of furnishing Jewish students with 
evidence for what he considered the five fundamental teachings 
of Judaism, viz.: 1. The Existence of God; 2. Incorporeality 
of God; 3. His Absolute Unity ; 4. That God created heaven 
and earth; 5. That God created the world after His will 5106 
years ago—the latter (1346) being the year in which Shemarjah 
wrote these words.” 

In Portugal, at about the same time, we find R. David ben 
Jom Tob Bilia adding to the articles of Maimonides thirteen 
of his own, which he calls the “ Fundamentals of the Thinking 
Man.” Five of these articles relate to the functions of the 
human soul, that, according to him, emanated from God, and 
to the way in which this divine soul receives its punishment 
and reward. The other eight articles are as follows: 1. The 
belief in the existence of spiritual beings—angels ; 2. Creatio 
ex nihilo; 3. The belief in the existence of another world, 
and that this other world is only a spiritual one; 4. The 
Torah is above philosophy; 5. The Torah has an outward 
(literary) meaning and an inward (allegorical) meaning; 6. 
The text of the Torah is not subject to any emendation; 7. 
The reward of a good action is the good work itself, and the 
doer must not expect any other reward; 8. It is only by the 
“commands relating to the heart,” for instance, the belief in 
one eternal God, the loving and fearing him, and not through 
good actions that man attains the highest degree of perfection.’ 
Perhaps it would be suitable to mention here another contem- 
poraneous writer, who also numbers twenty-six articles. The 
naine of this writer is unknown, and his articles are only 





1 Hebriiische Bibliographie (VIII, 63 and 103). Compare Neubauer, 
Revue des Etudes Juives, 1X., 215, See also Appendix A. 

* See DEDN WIN, p. 41, No. 781, and Steinschneider, Cat. Miinchen, 
No. 210. But from the 130°9N yr “9 rp, p. 133a (Cat. Neubauer 2,243) 
it would seem that R. Shemarjah considers the belief in Creatio ex nihilo as 
the mo:t important article. Compare also Graetz, History, VII., 299, where 
the date 5106 is questioned ; Neubauer, Reruc, X. 68. 

5 See the collection O5M 3, by Ashkenasi, pp. 56b, etc. 
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gathered from quotations by later authors. It would seem 
from these quotations that the articles of this unknown 
author consisted mostly of statements emphasizing the belief 
in the attributes of God: as, His Eternity, His Wisdom and 
Omnipotence, and the like.? 

More important for our subject are the productions of the 
15th century, especially those of Spanish authors. The 
fifteen articles of R. Lipman Mulhausen, in the preface to 
his well-known Sefer Nizzachon (1410), differ but slightly 
from those of Maimonides. In accordance with the anti- 
Christian tendency of his polemical book, he lays more stress 
on the two articles of Unity and Incorporeality, and makes of 
them four. We can therefore dismiss him with this short 
remark, and pass at once to the Spanish Rabbis. 

The first of these is R. Chasdai Ibn Cresecas, who composed 
-his famous treatise, “The Light of God,” about 1405. Chas- 
dai’s book is well known for its attacks on Aristotle, and also 
for its influence on Spinoza. But Chasdai deals also with 
Maimonides’ Thirteen Articles, to which he was very strongly 
opposed. Already in his preface he attacks Maimonides for 
speaking, in his “ Book of the Commandments,” of the belief 
in the existence of God as an “affirmative precept.” Chasdai 
thinks it absurd ; for every commandment must be dictated 
by some authority, but on whose authority can we dictate 
the acceptance of this authority ? His general objection to the 
Thirteen Articles is that Maimonides confounded dogmas or 
fundamental beliefs of Judaism, without which Judaism is in- 
conceivable, with beliefs or doctrines which Judaism inculeates, 
but the denial of which, though involving a strong heresy, 
does not make Judaism impossible. He maintains that if 
Maimonides meant only to count fundamental teachings, there 
are not more than seven; but that if he intended also to in- 
clude doctrines, he ought to have enumerated sixteen. As 
beliefs of the first class—namely, fundamental beliefs—he 
considers the following articles: 1. God’s knowledge of our 
actions; 2. Providence; 3. God’s omnipotence—even to act 
against the laws of nature; 4. Prophecy; 5. Free will; 6. 
The aim of the Torah is to make man long after the closest 
communion with God. The belief in the existence of God, 
Chasdai thinks, is an axiom with which every religion must 
begin, and he is therefore uncertain whether to include it as 
a dogma or not. As to the doctrines which every Jew is 
bound to believe, but without which Judaism is not im- 





! Albo, Ikkarim, ch, iii. ; probably the same author that is mentioned by 
Duran in his book DSWD AMIS, 13b. 
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possible, Chasdai divides them into two sections: (A.) 1. 
Creatio ex nihilo; 2. Immortality of the soul; 3. Reward 
and Punishment; 4. Resurrection of the dead; 5. Immuta- 
bility of the Torah; 6. Superiority of the prophecy of 
Moses; 7. That the High Priest received the instructions 
sought for from God, when he put his questions through the 
medium of the Urim and Tummim; 8. The coming of the 
Messiah. (B.) Doctrines which are expressed by certain re- 
ligious ceremonies, and on which belief these ceremonies are 
conditioned: 1. The belief in the efficacy of prayer—as well 
as that the benediction of the priests has the power of con- 
veying to us the blessing of God; 2. God is merciful to the 
penitent ; 3. Certain days in the year—for instance, the Day 
of Atonement—are especially qualified to bring us near to 
God, if we keep them in the way we are commanded. That 
Chasdai is a little arbitrary in the choice of his “ doctrines,” 
I need hardly say. Indeed, Chasdai’s importance for the 
dogma-question consists more in his critical suggestions than 
in his positive results. He was, as we have seen, the first to 
make the distinction between fundamental teachings, which 
form the basis of Judaism, and those other simple Jewish 
doctrines, without which Judaism is not impossible. Very 
daring is his remark, when proving that Reward and Punish- 
ment, Immortality of the soul, and Resurrection of the dead 
must not be considered as the basis of Judaism, that the 
highest ideal of religion is to serve God without any hope 
of reward. Even more daring are his words concerning the 
Immutability of the Law. He says: “Some have argued 
that, since God is perfection, so must also His law be per- 
fect, and thus unsusceptible of improvement.” But he does 
not think this arguinent conclusive, though the fact in itself 
(the Immutability of the Law) is true. For one might 
answer that this perfection of the Torah could only be in 
accordance with the intelligence of those for whom it 
was meant; but as soon as the recipients of the Torah 
have advanced to a higher state of perfection, the Torah must 
also be altered to suit their advanced intelligence. A pupil 
of Chasdai illustrates the words of his master by a medical 
parallel. The physician has to adapt his medicaments to the 
various stages through which his patient has to pass. That 
he changes his prescription does not, however, imply that his 
medical knowledge is imperfect, or that his earlier remedies 
were ignorantly chosen ; the varying condition of the invalid 
was the cause of the variation in the doctor’s treatment. 
Similarly, were not the Immutability of the Torah a “ doc- 
trine,” one might maintain that the perfection of the Torah 
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would not be inconsistent with the assumption that it was 
susceptible of modification, in accordance with our changing 
and progressive circumstances. But all these arguments are 
purely of a theoretic character; for, practically, every Jew, 
according to Chasdai, has to accept all these beliefs, whether 
he terms them fundamental teachings or only Jewish doc- 
trines." 

Some years later, though he finished his work in the same 
year as Chasdai, R. Simon ben Duran (1366-1444), a younger 
contemporary of the former, made his researches on dogmas. 
His studies on this subject form a kind of introduction to his 
commentary on Job, which he finished in the year 1405. 
Duran is not so strongly opposed to the Thirteen Articles as 
Chasdai, or as another “thinker of our people,” who thought 
them an arbitrary imitation of the thirteen attributes of God. 
Duran tries to justify Maimonides ; but nevertheless he agrees 
with “earlier authorities,’ who formulated the Jewish creed 
in Three Articles—The Existence of God, Revelation, and 
Reward and Punishment, under which Duran thinks the 
Thirteen Articles of Maimonides may be easily classified. 
Most interesting are his remarks concerning the validity of 
dogmas. He tells us that only those are to be considered 
as heretics who stick to their own opinions, though they 
know that they are contradictory to the views of the 
Torah. But those who accept the fundamental teachings 
of Judaism, but are led by their deep studies and earnest re- 
flection to differ in details from the opinions current among 
their co-religionists, and explain certain passages in the 
Scripture in their own way, must by no means be con- 
sidered as heretics. We must therefore, Duran proceeds to 
say, not blame such men as Maimonides, who gave an alle- 
gorical interpretation to certain passages in the Bible about 
miracles, or R. Levi ben Gershon, who followed certain un- 
Jewish views in relation to the belief in Creatio ex nihilo. 
It is only the views that are condemnable, but not those who 
cherish them. God forbid, says Duran, that such a thing 
should happen in Israel as to condemn honest inquirers on 
account of their differing opinions. It would be interesting 
to know of how many divines, as tolerant as this persecuted 
Jew, the 15th century can boast.’ 





' See ‘NM WN, Ed. Johannisberg, in the preface, pp. 20a, 44b, 59b, and 6la 
and 62b. The style of the author is very obscure, and the book is full of 
misprints. See also Joel’s essay on this author (Breslau, 1866). 

* Of Duran’s many works, we have here to consider his commentary 
DSW AMS on Job, pp. 13 seg., and the first pages of his book NI3N 73 
(Leghorn, 1758). See also Dr. Jaulus’ essay in the Wonatsschrift, 1874. 
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We can now pass to a more popular but less original writer 
on our theme. I refer to R. Joseph Albo, the author of 
the Ikkarim, who was the pupil of Chasdai, a younger 
contemporary of Duran, and wrote at a much later period 
than these authors. Graetz has justly denied him much 
originality. The chief merit of Albo consists in popularising 
other people’s thoughts, though he does not always care to 
mention their names. And the student who is a little familiar 
with the contents of the book Ikkarim will easily find that 
Albo has taken his best ideas either from Chasdai or from 
Duran.’ As it is of little consequence to us whether an 
article of faith is called “stem,” or “root,” or “ branch,” 
there is scarcely anything fresh left to quote in the name 
of Albo. Dr. Low, of Szegedin, was indeed right, when he 
answered an adversary who challenged him—“ Who would 
dare to declare me as an heretic as long as I confess the three 
Articles laid down by Albo ?” with the words “ Albo himself.” 
For, after all the subtle distinctions Albo makes between 
different classes of dogmas, he declares that every one who 
denies even the immutability of the Law or the coming of the 
Messiah, which are, according to him, articles of minor 
importance, is a heretic who-will be excluded from the 
world to come.? But there is one point in his book which 
is worth noticing. It was suggested to him by Maimonides. 
Still Albo has the merit of having emphasised it as it deserves. 
Among the articles which he calls branches, Albo counts the 
belief that the perfection of man, which leads to eternal life, 
can be obtained by the fulfilling of one commandment. But 
this command must be, as Maimonides points out, done with- 
out any worldly regard, and only for the sake of the love of 
God.* When one considers how many platitudes are repeated 
year by year by certain theologians on the subject of Jewish 
legalism we cannot lay enough stress on this article of Albo, 
and we ought to make it better known than it hitherto has 
been. 

Though I cannot enter here into the enumeration of the 
Maimonists, I must not leave unmentioned the name of R. 
Nissim ben Moses of Marseilles, the first great Maimonist, 
who flourished about the end of the thirteenth century, and 





' See Schlesinger’s introduction and notes to Jikarim, and Dr. S. Back’s 
lecture on Joseph Albo. For the relations of Chasdai and Duran, see Joel's 
Essay, p. 82, and Jaulus, Monatsschrift, p. 463. For his plagiarisms from 
Rabbi Nissim, see Briill, Jahrbuch, IV. 52. 

2 Lkkarim, 1, ch. 23. 

3 Ibid., I., 23, and III., 29, and Maimonides’ Commentary to Mishnah, end 
of tractate Makkoth. 
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was considered as one of the most enlightened thinkers of his 
age. From the extracts I shall publish in Appendix A from 
his Sepher Hanissim, contained in MS. in Oxford and the 
British Museum, it will be seen that he greatly influenced his 
successors, and perhaps also suggested their systems to them, 
though he himself adhered to the Thirteen Articles of Maimo- 
nides. Another great Maimonist deserving special attention is 
R. Abraham ben Shem Tob Bibago, who may perhaps be re- 
garded as the most prominent among those who undertook to 
defend Maimonides against the attacks of Chasdai and others. 
Bibago wrote “The Path of Belief” in the second half of the 
15th century, and was, as Dr. Steinschneider aptly describes 
him, a Denkgliubiger. But, above all, he was a believing 
Jew. When he was once asked, at the table of King John IL, 
of Aragon, by a Christian scholar, “Are you the Jewish 
philosopher?” he answered, “I am a Jew who believes in the 
Law given to us by our teacher Moses, though I have studied 
philosophy.” Bibago was such a devoted admirer of Mai- 
monides that he could not tolerate any opposition against him. 
He speaks in one passage of the prudent people of his time 
who, in desiring to be looked upon as orthodox by the great 
mob, calumniated the teacher (Maimonides), and depreciated 
his merits. Bibago’s book is very interesting, especially in 
its controversial parts; but in respect to dogmas he is, as 
already said, a Maimonist, and does not contribute any new 
point on our subject." To return to the Anti-Maimonists of 
the second half of the 15th century. As such may be con- 
sidered R. Isaac Aramah, who speaks of three foundations of 
religion: Creatio ex nihilo, Revelation (?), and the belief in a 
world to come? Next to be mentioned is R. Joseph Jabez, 
who also accepts only three articles: Creatio ex nihilo, Indi- 
vidual Providence, and the Unity of God. Under these three 
heads he tries to classify the Thirteen Articles of Maimonides.’ 

The last Spanish writer on our subject is R. Isaac Abarbanel. 
His treatise on the subject is known under the title “Rosh 
Amanah,” and was finished in the year 1495. The greatest 
part of this treatise forms a defence of Maimonides, many 
points in which are taken from Bibago.* But in spite of this 
fact, Abarbanel must not be considered a Maimonist. It is 





' Part 5 of Bibago’s AIVIN JAI (Constantinople, 1521), treats exclusively 
of the Thirteen Articles. Compare Steinschneider in Monatsschrift, 1883, 

. 79. 

2 See PN¥’ NIP, section 55. The meaning of the word AN in this 
passage is not quite clear. 

3 See his TIVONTA TD’ and NIIANT WNP. 

* Steinschneider, Monatsschrift, etc., p. 95. 
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only a feeling of piety towards Maimonides, or perhaps rather 
a fondness for argument that made him defend erg mig 
against Chasdai and others. His own view is that it is 
mistake to formulate dogmas of Judaism, since every aan 
in the Torah has to be considered as a dogma for itself! It 
was only, says Abarbanel, by following the example of non- 
Jewish scholars that Maimonides and others were induced 
to lay down dogmas. The non-Jewish philosophers are in 
the habit of accepting in every science certain indisputable 
axioms from which they deduce the propositions which are 
less evident. The Jewish philosophers in a similar way 
sought for first principles in religion from which the whole of 
the Torah ought to be considered as a deduction. But, 
thinks Abarbanel, the Torah as a revealed code is under no 
necessity of deducing things from each other, for all the 
commands came from the same divine authority, and, there- 
fore, all are alike evident, and have the same certainty. On 
this and similar grounds Abarbanel refused to accept dogmatic 
articles for Judaism, and he thus became the head of the 
school that forms a class by itself among the Anti-Maimonists 
to which many of the greatest Cabbalists also belong. But 
it is idle talk to cite this school in aid of the modern’ theory 
that Judaism has no dogmas. As we have seen it was rather 
an embarras ce richesse that prevented Abarbanel from accept- 
ing the Thirteen Articles of Maimonides. To him and to the 
Cabbalists the Torah consists of at least 613 Articles. 
Abarbanel wrote his book with which we have just dealt 
at Naples. And it is Italy to which, after the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain, we have to look chiefly for 
religious speculation. But the philosophers of Italy are still 
less independent of Maimonides than their predecessors in 
Spain. Thus we find that R. David Messir Leon, R. David 
Vital, and others were Maimonists.? Even the otherwise re- 
tined and original thinker, R. Elijah Del Medigo(who died about 





1 See Duran DSI 3M, 14b, where this view is already hinted at, 
Compare R. Solomon ben Addereth, as quoted above, where he speaks of 


anoy AN aN DMPA te) nddoo ; but it is not probable that he uses 
DP’) in the philosophical sense. 

> A list of the Maimonists will be found in Appendices Aand B. But I 
must remark that, owing to the kindness of Dr. Gaster, who allowed me to 
have a glance at the library of the Ramsgate College, I was able to examine 
there a MS. by R. David Messir Leon, which throws a fresh light on the life 
and views of this scholar. His views on dogmas, as given in this MS., are 
widely at variance from his opinion, known to us from his printed book 
3372 NPAN. His relation to Abarbanel deserves closerexamination. Hoping 
to publish soon a monograph on this author, I defer the treatment of these 
points for that occasion, 
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the end of the 15th century) becomes almost rude when he 
speaks of the adversaries of Maimonides in respect to dogmas. 
“It was only,” he says, “ the would-be philosopher that dared 
to question the articles of Maimonides. Our people have 
always the bad habit of thinking themselves competent to 
attack the greatest authorities as soon as they have got some 
knowledge of the subject. Genuine thinkers, however, attach 
very little importance to their objections.” 

Indeed, it seems as if the energetic protests of Del Medigo 
scared away the Anti-Maimonists for more than a century. 
Even in the following 17th century we have to notice 
only two Anti-Maimonists. The one is Rabbi Tobjah, the 
priest (1652), who was of Polish descent, studied in Italy, and 
lived as a medical man in France. He seems to refuse to 
accept the belief in the Immutability of the Torah, and in the 
coming of the Messiah as fundamental teachings of Judaisi.? 
The other, at the end of the 17th century (1695), is R. Abraham 
Chayim Viterabo, of Italy. He accepts only six articles: 
1. Existence of God. 2. Unity. 3. Incorporeality. 4. That 
God was revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai, and that the 
prophecy of Moses is true. 5. Revelation (including the 
historical parts of the Torah). 6. Reward and Punishment. 
As to the other articles of Maimonides, Viterabo, in opposition 
to other half-hearted Anti-Maimonists, declares that the man 
who denies them is not to be considered as a heretic; though 
he ought to believe them.* 

I have now arrived at the limit I set to myself at the 
beginning of this essay. For there is, between the times 
of Viterabo and those of Mendelssohn, hardly to be found 
any serious opposition to Maimonides worth noticing here. 
Still I must mention the name of R. Saul Berlin (died 
1794) ; there is much in his opinions on dogmas which 
will help us the better to understand the Thirteen Articles 
of Maimonides. As the reader has seen, I have refrained 
so far from reproducing here the apologies which were made 
by many Maimonists in behalf of the Thirteen Articles. For, 
after all their elaborate pleas, none of them was able to clear 
Maimonides of the charge of having confounded dogmas or 
fundamental teachings with doctrines. It is also true that 
the Fifth Article—that prayer and worship must only be 





1 See NIA NIN, el. Reggio, p. 28. 
* See MIID NWP (Venice, 1707), 16a and 23a. His language is very 
vague. 
> See ODS NIWON in collection DP? OYO, by Ashkenasi, p. 29%). We 
think this a very important work, and we must strongly recommend it 
to the reader, 
K 2 
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afforded to God—cannot be considered even as a doctrine, but 
as a simple precept. And there are other difficulties which 
all the distinctions of the Maimonists will never be able to 
solve. The only possible justification is, I think, that 
suggested by a remark of R. Saul. This author, who was 
himself like his friend and older contemporary—Mendels- 
sohn, a strong Anti-Maimonist, among other remarks, main- 
tains that dogmas must never be laid down but with regard 
to the necessities of the time.! 

Now R. Saul certainly did not doubt that Judaism is based 
on eternal truths which can in no way be shaken by new 
modes of thinking or changed circumstances. What he meant 
was that there are in every age certain beliefs which ought 
to be asserted more emphatically than others, without regard 
to their theological or rather logical importance. It is by 
this maxim that we shall be able to explain the articles of 
Maimonides. He asserted them, because they were necessary 
for his time. We know, for instance, from a letter of his son 
and other contemporaries, that it was just at his time that 
the belief in the incorporeality of God was, in the opinion 
of Maimonides, a little relaxed.2 Maimonides, who thought 
such low notions of the Deity dangerous to Judaism, there- 
fore laid down an article against them. He tells us in his 
“Guide” that it was far from him to condemn anyone who 
was not able to demonstrate the Incorporeality of God, but 
he stigmatised as a heretic one who refused to believe it.* 
This position might be paralleled by that of a modern astro- 
nomer who, while considering it unreasonable to expect a 
mathematical demonstration of the movements of the earth 
from an ordinary unscientific man, would yet regard the per- 
son who refused to believe in such movements as an igno- 
rant faddist. 

Again, Maimonides undoubtedly knew that there may be 
found in the Talmud—that bottomless sea with its innume- 
rable undercurrents— passages that are not quite in harmony 
with his articles; for instance, the well-known dictum of 
R. Hillel, who said, there is no Messiah for Israel—a passage 
which has already been quoted ad nauseam by every opponent 
of Maimonides from the earliest times down to the year of 
grace 1888. Maimonides was well aware of the existence of 
this and similar passages. But, being deeply convinced 
of the necessity of the belief in a future redemption of 
Israel—in opposition to other creeds who ciaim this redemp- 





' See UN DOW, p. 251. * Weiss, Beth Talmud, I., 291. 
® Guide, L, 35, 36. 
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tion solely for themselves—Maimonides simply ignored the 
saying of R. Hillel, as an isolated opinion which contradicts 
all the feelings and traditions of the Jews as expressed in 
thousands of other passages, and especially in the liturgy. Most 
interesting is Maimonides’ view about such isolated opinions 
in a letter to the wise men of Marseilles. He deals there 
with the question of free will and other theological subjects. 
After having stated his own view he goes on to say: “I 
know that it is possible to find in the Talmud or in the 
Midrash this or that saying in contradiction to the views you 
have heard from me. But you must not be troubled by 
them. One must not refuse to accept a doctrine, the truth 
of which has been proved, on account of its being in oppo- 
sition to some isolated opinion held by this or that great 
authority. Is it not possible that he overlooked some impor- 
tant considerations when he uttered this strange opinion? It 
is also possible that his words must not be taken literally, 
and have to be explained in an allegorical way. We can also 
think that his words were only to be applied with regard to 
certain circumstances of his time, but never intended as 
permanent truths ....No man must discard his own 
opinions. The eyes are not directed backwards but for- 
wards.” In another place Maimonides calls the suppression 
of one’s own opinions—for the reason of their being irrecon- 
cilable with the isolated views of some great authority—a 
moral suicide. By such motives Maimonides was guided 
when he left certain views hazarded in the Rabbinic litera- 
ture unheeded, and followed what we may perhaps call the 
religious common-sense of his own time. We may again be 
certain that Maimonides was clear-headed enough to see 
that the words of the Torah: “ And there arose no prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses” (Deut. xxxiv. 10), were as 
little intended to imply a doctrine as the passage relating to 
the king Josiah, “And like unto him was there no king 
that turned to the Lord with all his heart... . neither 
after him there arose any like him” (2 Kings, xxiii. 25). 
And none would think of declaring him a heretic who should 
believe another king as pious as Josiah. But living among 
the “imitating confessions,” who claimed that their religion 
had superseded the law of Moses, Maimonides, consciously or 
unconsciously, felt himself compelled to assert the superiority 
of the prophecy of Moses. And so we may guess that every 
article of Maimonides which seems to offer difficulties to us, 
contains an assertion of some relaxed belief, or a protest 
against the pretensions of other creeds, though we are not 
always able to discover the exact necessity for them. On the 
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other hand, Maimonides did not assert the belief in free 
will, for which he argued so earnestly in his “ Guide.” The 
“common man,” with his simple unspeculative mind, for 
whom these Thirteen Articles were intended,' “never 
dreamed that the will was not free,” and there was no 
necessity of impressing on his mind things which he had 
never doubted. 

So much about Maimonides. As to the Anti-Maimonists 
it could hardly escape the reader that in some of the quoted 
systems the difference from the view of Maimonides, is only 
a logical one not a theological. Of some authors again, 
especially those of the 13th and 14th centuries, it is not at all 
certain whether they intended to oppose Maimonides. Others 
again, as for instance R. Abba Mari, R. Lipman, and R. 
Joseph Jabez, acted on the same principle as Maimonides 
urging only those teachings of Judaism which they thought 
endangered. One could now, indeed, animated by the praise- 
worthy example given to us by Maimonides, also propose 
some articles of faith which are suggested to us by the 
necessities of our own time. One might, for instance, insert 
the article, “I believe that Judaism is, in the first instance, a 
divine religion, not a mere complex of racial peculiarities and 
tribal customs.” One might again propose an article to the 
effect that Judaism is a proselytising religion, having the 
mission to bring God’s kingdom on earth, and to include in 
that kingdom all mankind. One might also submit for con- 
sideration whether it would not be advisable to urge a little 
more the principle that religion means chiefly a Weltan- 
schauung and worship of God by means of holiness both in 
thought and in action. One would even not object to accept 
the article laid down by R. Saul, that we have to look upon 
ourselves as sinners. Morbid as such a belief may be, it 
would, if properly impressed on our mind, have perhaps the 
wholesome effect of cooling down a little our self-importance 
and our mutual admiration that makes every progress among 
us almost impossible. 

But it was not my purpose here to ventilate the ques- 
tion whether Maimonides’ articles are sufficient for us, or 
whether we ought not to add new ones to them. Nor did 
I try to decide what system we ought to prefer for recitation 
in the Synagogue—that of Maimonides or that of Chasdai, 
or of any other writer. I do not think that such a, recital is 
of much use. What I intended by this sketch is rather to 
make the reader think about Judaism, by proving that it 





1 Abarbanel, TION WN, ch. 21. 
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does not only regulate our actions, but also our thoughts. 
We usually urge that in Judaism religion means life; but 
we forget that a life without guiding principles and thoughts 
is an existence not worth living. “At least it was so con- 
sidered by our greatest thinkers, and hence their efforts to 
formulate the creed of Judaism, so that men would not only 
be able to do the right thing, but also to think the right 
thing. Whether they succeeded in their attempts towards 
formulating the creed of Judaism or not wiil always remain 
a question. This concerns the logician more than the theolo- 
gian. But surely Maimonides and his successors did succeed 
in having a religion depending directly on God, with the 
most ideal and highest aspirations for the future; whilst the 
Judaism of a great part of our modern theologians reminds 
one very much of the words with which the author of 
“Marius the Epicurean” characterises the Roman religion in 
the days of her decline: a religion which had been always 
something to be done rather than something to be thought, 
or believed, or to be loved. 

Political economy, hygiene, statistics, are very fine things. 
But no sane man would for them make those sacrifices which 
Judaism requires from us. It is only for God’s sake, to fulfil 
his commands and to accomplish his purpose, that religion 
becomes worth living and dying for. And this can only be 
possible with a religion which possesses dogmas. 

It is true that every great religion is “a concentration of 
many ideas and ideals,” which make this religion able to 
adapt itself to various modes of thinking and living. But 
there must always be a point round which all these ideas 
concentrate themselves. This centre is Dogma. 


S. SCHECHTER. 
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THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MASSORAH.—I. 


In the preamble to his Analysis of the Political Constitution 
of the Jews, Philo asserts :—* And though many years have 
passed—I cannot tell the exact number, but more than two 
thousand—the Jews have never altered one word of what 
was written by Moses.” In a similar strain writes Josephus 
(Against Apion, I., 8):—“ During so many ages as have 
elapsed, no one has been so bold as to add anything to the 
words of Scripture or to take anything therefrom.” Again, 
it is related in the Talmud (Erubin, 13 a; Sota, 20 a) that 
R. Ishinael (first century C.E.) exhorted R. Meir, a contem- 
porary scribe, “ My son, take care how thou doest thy work, 
tor thy work is a divine one; lest thou drop or add a letter, 
and thereby becomest a destroyer of the entire world.” 

If these statements present some exaggeration, they like- 
wise contain much that is true. They reflect, not unfaithfully, 
the religious reverence which Jews have invariably paid to 
the word of Scripture, and the jealous care with which, as a 
rule, they have guarded its text from corruption. This care 
exhibited itself in two ways: (1) In the multiplication and 
faithful transcription of copies of the Bible; and (2) in the 
development of a complete apparatus of critical notes on the 
external form of the sacred text. It is more particularly to 
the second of these functions that the term Massorah is 
applied ; although it is not always possible to separate them, 
inasmuch as they were sometimes performed by one and the 
same person, and always stood closely related to each other. 

Massorah originally signified “tradition” in its widest 
sense.? Subsequently its significance was restricted to a 
particular kind of tradition. It came to connote that vast 
system of literary labours carried on between the second and 
tenth centuries C.E. by the Soferim, or Professional Scribes 
and their successors, the Massorites proper, in connection 
with the transcription and critical annotation of the Scriptures. 
These labours were of a varied character, and their object was 
to establish a standard and infallible text of the Sacred 
Writings in conformity with “traditions” which had been 





' Quoted from his lost works in Eusebius’ Preparation of the Gospel, 
Book VIII. ch. 6, fin. * See Mishna Shekalim, vi. 1. 
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“handed down” (7D%)* by Scriptural experts from early 
times. The literary guilds of Scribes and Massorites collated 
MSS., by the aid of which they corrected faulty readings. 
They established a system of marginal notes and variants. 
They purified the text of unseemly expressions. They intro- 
duced a graphic system of vocalization, accentuation, and 
punctuation. They fixed the Biblical books, and their division 
into sections, paragraphs, and verses, in the order and external 
form in which we at present possess them. They likewise 
took careful note of every peculiarity of construction, and of 
all anomalies relating to the spelling, vocalization, and accentua- 
tion of words—anomalies which would be likely to mislead 
the copyist unless attention was directed to them. They 
calculated the number of sections, verses, words, and letters 
contained in the different books of Scripture, and they com- 
piled statistics relating to almost every feature of orthographical 
and grammatical interest presented by the text. In connection 
with these varied labours they contrived a system of mnemo- 
nical and technical ‘signs which was often ingenious and beau- 
tiful, and which, if it has added to the difticulty of deciphering 
their meaning, possessed the important advantage of brevity. 
These annotations have come down to us in various forms. 
In the Rabbinical Bibles they are disposed partly as marginal 
glosses, which constitute the Massorah marginalis or tertualis, 
and partly as separate lists and compendia at the close of the 
Bibles, forming the Massorah finalis or maxima. Moreover the 
Massorah textualis is of two kinds. It comprises the Massorah 
parva and Massorah magna. The former consists of such curt 
notes as the marginal readings (2x3) 7p), statistics of the 
number of times a particular form is found in Scripture, 
indications of full and defective spelling (70m NN), and 
references to abnormally written letters. It is placed in the 
perpendicular space between the text and the Targum. The 
latter is of a more copious character, being ranged in the 
upper and lower margins. The quantity of notes it contains 
is conditioned by the amount of vacant space on each page. 
In the MSS. it varied also with (a), the rate at which the 
scribe was paid, and (6) the fanciful shape he gave to his 
gloss, The Massorah at the end of these Bibles (which is a 
part of the Massorah magna) comprises all the longer rubrics 
for which space could not be found in the margin of the text, 
and is alphabetically arranged in the form of a concordance. 





' Luzzatto, in his Additamenta to }*IW3Aw axdpn (Vienna, 1869, p. 119, ), 
has rejected the current derivation of Massorah. He explains it to mean 
“signs” (D°IDD), i.c., the vowels, accents, and entire technical apparatus 
introduced by the Massorites. 
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A profound interest must necessarily attach to questions 
like the following: Who were the authors of this stupendous 
system? When and where did they live? Under what cir- 
cumstances was their work carried on? And how did it 
stand related to other departments of Scriptural exegesis ? 
Some of the most momentous processes in history (it has often 
been remarked) have been the most silent. They have been 
carried on, if not in secret, in so inconspicuous a manner, that 
they have scarce attracted the attention of those in whose 
midst they were developing, while events of infinitely less 
significance have had the full light of history let in upon 
them. Thus it is with the Massorites. Though we owe to 
their labours nothing less than the condition in which the text 
of Scripture has been handed down to us, and through us to 
the world at large, and for all that Hebrew grammar and 
lexicography are based on the foundation at which they have 
toiled, history takes but incidental and confused note of their 
momentous undertaking. The object of this paper is to 
attempt to give something like a connected account of the 
rise and development of these labours. But no one knows 
better than the writer how incomplete and unsatisfactory 
this attempt must prove. In the present state of our know- 
ledge, the subject is everywhere beset with hypothesis and 
conjecture. Upon many vitally interesting points, indeed, 
even this feeble resource fails us, and we are left to grope our 
way in utter darkness. The history of the Massorah, even 
in outline, has yet to be written. At the present moment, it 
is nothing better than a rudis et indigesta moles. Many of the 
observations that we shall have occasion to make must there- 
fore be viewed as suggestions rather than ascertained facts ; as 
intended to stimulate rather than to satisfy inquiry ; as point- 
ing to what we do not know rather than to what we know. 

Our sketch may be conveniently divided into three parts: 
(I.) The rudimentary development of the Massorah in the age 
of the Talmud; (II.) From the close of the Talmud, in the 
commencement of the sixth century, to Aaron ben Asher, 
by whom the Massorah was brought to a completion in the 
middle of the tenth century ; (IIL) Later additions to the 
Massorah,and the subsequent development of Massoretic studies 
down to our own day. 


i 


The labours of the Massorites (understanding the term in a 
sense wide enough to include their precursors the Soferim) 
may be said to date from the close of the first or the com- 
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mencement of the second century of the common era.! It 
would seem that up till that time (the statements of Philo 
and Josephus notwithstanding) the copyists were in the habit 
of dealing with the text in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 
The readings followed in the LXX. and Samaritan Pentateuch 
are evidence of this. Even when due allowance is made for 
theological bias, caprice, and carelessness on the part of the 
Hellenistic Jews and Samaritans, their divergencies from the 
textus receptus point to the prevalence in early times of widely 
differing recensions of Scripture, both in Palestine and Alex- 
andria.” 

Already during the existence of the Second Temple, serious 
efforts had been made to introduce uniformity into the text. 
We have it on the authority of the Talmud (Chetuboth, 106 a) 
that among the officers of the Temple there were paid readers, 
whose business it was to revise errors in Biblical scrolls. It 
was deemed a transgression of the Scriptural admonition, 
“Let not iniquity reside in thy tents” (Job xi. 14), to retain 
an imperfect copy of any book of the Bible. Consequently 
all scrolls had to be brought to the Temple for the purpose of 
being revised by a standard copy deposited in the forecourt 
(Tmry 75D). Again we are told (Jer. Taanith, ch. iv.§ 2, ete.) J 





1 The Massorah is carried back to the same date in a well-known table, 
which has been found in various forms, Chaldaic and Hebrew, in different 


works—in the Halle MS. of the nb> NX} mbox ; in the Dikduké Hatcamim of 
Ben Asher ; at the end of a codex of Massecheth Kallah ; in a Pentateuch MS. 
in the Synagogue Sicilia at Rome, etc. (see R. David Oppenheim, Zur 
Geschichte der Massorah,in Berliner’s Magazin, 1875, p.31, sq., and Graetz, in 
Monatsschrift, 1887, p. 32, sq.). The following is the text of the passage, in 
Hebrew, as given in a Seder Olam (Med. Jewish Chronicles, ed. A. Neubauer, 
p. 174):— 
anim sp Sapy pax 9 by a3 cnyds j2 NDT IDNy itn ADDA 
Sysa ny imina en IN TD TN 0 Sapy wax pyny on Sapy »Saan 
ap NSIS W NIA MM spyWTID AN nw Nw WD bap n7pn3 
aay pipya imbaaw S235 Syne pan ada span ony 


The Rufus here referred to is no doubt the T. Annius Rufus (called by the 
Rabbins Turnus or Tyrannus Rufus) who perpetrated atrocities on the Jews 
of Palestine during the insurrection of Bar Cochba. R. Hamenuna, of 
Babylon, is specially referred to in Jer. Taanith, iv., § 2 as a teacher of Scrip- 
ture and a contemporary of Jehudah the Prince. Other names in this list 
are also more or less known. Instead of ‘P3, the other recensions read 
PI, PID ,NYA P5319, or P39, on which slender basis Oppenheim (I. c.) 
builds his remarkable theory of an early Massoretic school, identical with the 
Talmudical NYI7 %P3! On the other hand, Graetz (/. c.) supposes the entire 
list to be a Karaite fabrication. 

2 See Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 8-19 and pp. 231-259; W. Robertson Smith, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, Lectures III. and IV. ; Dillmann, in I 
Herzog’s Encyclopédie, 2nd edit., Art. Bibel-text des A. T., pp. 386-7. 

3 Rashi on Mishna, j93MN13 j°N, Moed Katan, 18 b. 
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that three MSS. were once found in the Temple forecourt, 
which differed as to their readings. In the one they found 
(Deut. xxxiil. 27) the reading 7p», and in the two others May». 
They accepted the’ latter reading and rejected the former. 
Again, in one of the scrolls they discovered the reading 
sororr (Ex. xxiv. 5) as against “"y3 in the other two, and 
accepted the latter. Finally they preferred the reading 
svt to ST (Gen. xxxii. 23), because it had two of the MSS. 
in its favour. 

Despite these efforts, the Scriptural codices continued to 
ditfer from each other in important details until after the 
destruction of the Second Temple, when the Rabbinical 
authority became consolidated, and so was able to exercise an 
increasingly effective control over the text. The exact lan- 
guage of Holy Writ, and the precise spelling of words, more 
especially the question whether they were to be spelt with or 
without the quiescent letters (° ,) ,7 8), now began to receive 
critical attention. 

The central figure of the new movement was the celebrated 
Akiba, who is said to have attached importance to every particle 
and grammatical peculiarity (AS ,4s8, and the ) conjunctivum) 
in Scripture, and who takes a prominent part in discussions 
which turn on the traditional mode of writing and pro- 
nouncing certain words.' Its immediate outcome was the 
word-for-word Greek translation of Scripture executed by 
Akiba’s pupil, the proselyte Aquila—a version which, besides 
being excessively literal, was based upon readings which 
came nearer to the Massoretic text than those which the 
translators of the LXX. and Samaritan Pentateuch had 
before them. 

The Ethics of the Fathers (iii. 17) record a famous 
saying of this illustrious teacher, which throws a side-light 
on the principles which dominated his exegetical system 
—rm™n> a~D M0 “The traditional spelling of the Scribes 
is a fence to the law”; for important exegetical inferences 
are to be deduced therefrom. The term 710» is of frequent 
occurrence in the Talmud in connection with the well-known 
discussion—"771059 CN we NID? oN w—“whether the 
Halacha is to be based upon the generally received pro- 
nunciation of a word (s7p%); or whether it is to be con- 
formed to the traditional, consonantal spelling of the Scribes 





1 It is significant in this connection that Pesachim, 112 a, represents Akiba 
advising his disciple Shimon ben Jochai to teach his son from a revised text 
of Scripture (731 15D), 
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(my0n).”? Akiba usually maintains the principle that we 
are to be guided by the current pronunciation (S779 ON w); 
but at times he bases his exegesis on the consonantal spel- 
ling, and it is to this, his exceptional procedure,’ that his 
maxim in the Ethics must be referred. 70% or M73 is 
the only form of the word that occurs in the Talmud. 770% 
and the technical significance which this form acquired are 
both post-Talmudic. 

While we can thus trace a definite beginning of the 
Massoretic labours in the age of Akiba, other ancient refer- 
ences point to the same conclusion. R. José (probably José 
the Galilean, the colleague of Akiba*) takes note in Mishna 
Pesachim (ix., § 2) of a point above the suspected m of mprm 
(Numbers ix. 10). The Sifri, which is almost contemporary* 
with the Mishna, enumerates (x /oco) the ten instances of 
“extraordinary points” which occur in the Pentateuch. This 
José likewise makes mention (Beraitha, Berachoth, 4a) of the 
only case of these points to be found in the Hagiographa.® 





1 Np) and ND thus correspond to ) and 3°N3. The explanation 
given above substantially agrees with that of Hupfeld (7hevlogische Studien 
u. Kritiken, 1830, pp. 556 sq.) and Geiger (Jiidische Zvitschrift, i., pp. 290, 
291). Other writers incorrectly explain in a reverse sense, rendering NPD 
“consonantal spelling,” and MND “ traditional pronunciation.” See 
Sanhedrin, 4 a; Kidushin, 18 b; Pesachim, 86 b; and several other Tal- 
mudical passages. The expression ON 0” is usually explained to mean, 
“there is a well-grounded reason,” and is connected (Saadja, Commentary on 
mS? 15D—see Geiger, loc. cit.) with DIN (Mishna Negaim, i., § 5) = WY. 
Rapoport, in his HLrech Millin, connects ON with the matres lectionis, inter- 
preting the formula to mean “ We must be guided by the presence or absence 
of the quiescent letters in the accepted pronunciation ; by their presence or 
absence in the consonantal spelling.” Hirschfeld (J/ulachische Exegese, 
§ 290, pp. 305, 306) takes ON (= “ mother”) to signify that form of the 
word which contains or involres the correct Halacha. Landau (JY 
Note s. 7. ON [3]) relates ON to OD'5DN NWN (Isaiah vi. 4). H. Pollack, in 
Dv3N Nsiap (Vienna, 1861), renders ON “teaching of the sages,’ and 
explains thus :—“ The teaching of the Sages requires us to interpret accord- 
ing to the accepted pronunciation—according to the writing of the Scribes.” 
Mordecai Plungian (1713 IN, pp. 1-6), deriving ND trom DN, to bind 
(see Ezekiel xx. 37), translates nod ON &'—‘In explaining a word, we 
should be guided by its context (M11D),” and sopnd ON &'—* We should 


expound the word itself, without reference to its context.” Luzzatto (/. ¢.), 
consistently with his explanation of 11D! previously mentioned, under- 


stands mynd 3D NNDD to refer to memoria technica, and nwo ON &” to 
mean, “ There are well-established reasons for the signs that have been 
handed down to us in regard to full and defective spelling.” 

2 See Rosh Hashana, 25 a, 39ND 3 ONN ONAN ON. 

* Geiger, Urschrift, p. 298. 

‘ In its earlier recension. In the form in which it has come down to us it 
contains additions belonging to the fourth century. 

® Cf. Nazir, 23a, Baba Mezia, 87a, Menachoth, 87), ete. 

6 Psalm xxvii. 13, xy), There are four such points in the Prophets 
(Massorah on Numbers iii. 39), none of which are referred to in the Talmud, 
making in all fifteen cases, 
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As it was not permitted to add marginal glosses to the Torah 
rolls, these diacritical marks were originally employed to 
“stigmatise ” letters which it was thought ought to be elided, 
or which were omitted in some MSS.’ This .may be inferred 
from (a) the analogous significance of such points in Samaritan 
MSS., and (0) the fact that many of the words so pointed in 
the Hebrew Scriptures are actually wanting in the oldest 
translations (LXX., Samar., Syr.). R. José suggests a fanciful 
interpretation of the punctuated 7 of Mprm. This would im- 
ply that the original significance of these points had been 
forgotten even in his time, so that they must have been intro- 
duced in a previous age. They appear to have been among 
the earliest of the written Massoretic signs. Their origin must 
certainly have been lost in obscurity when the Rabbins framed 
[the following rule for their exposition :—“ When the punctu- 
ated letters exceed the unpunctuated, interpret the former ; 
when the punctuated are outnumbered by the unpunctuated, 
interpret the latter.’ 

One of the most eminent of Akiba’s pupils, R. Meir, may 
likewise be ranked among the earliest Massoretic students. 
We often read of a codex written by R. Meir, who followed 
the profession of a Scribe.’ This codex is variously referred 
to as ND AT STED, ND 9 Ow oon, we bw an. = We 
are also informed of certain marginal glosses and variations 
from the textus receptus which it contained. Thus, at Gen. i. 21 
there was appended the note AY 31 MT.4 Gen. iii. 21 read 
“8 IND instead of My AND.’ At Gen. xlvi. 23 it furnished 
the more correct reading Dwr 7772) for Dwr yt 2.8 «At 
Isaiah xxi. 11 it had the marginal gloss ‘9m (m79%).’ In his 





! Hiipeden (Veue wahrsch. Muthmassung v. d, wahren Ursache u, Bedeutung 
d, ausserordentlichen Punkte). Cf. Ewald, Lehrbuch, 19, § d, 8th ed. ; Geiger, 


Urschrift, p. 257, and Schorr in yonn (Lemberg, 1856), pp. 99 and 100, 
oo de BR. Nathan (Schechter, xxxiv., 8’3) and the Midrash (Bamidb. Rab. 
lii., § 13, etc.), practically recognise the critical value of these points in the 
following apparently Hagadic explanation: — WON 73 nbs 2? TP3 nad 
amy smtpa 733 9) Www (2) |W NIN2 AMD wo oN NIIe ON TTY 
jp DMMP PINK WD NINDS AH’ WX’ ON). Others regard the 
points as equiv: danke to our modern italics.—See Moise Schwab’s Monograph, 
Des Points Voyclles dans ics Langues Sémitiques, p. 26. 

* Ber. Rab., xiviii., § 17. 

3 Erubin, 13a; Sota, 20a; Gittin, 67 a. 

* Ber, Rab., ix., § 9; Maimonides, Woré Nebuchim, iii., ch. 10. 

5 Ber. Rab., xx., § 29. , Onkelos appears to have had the same reading, for 
he translates 7° } $28.4 

6 Tb., xlv., § &. 7 Jer. Taanith, i., § 1. 
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recension of the Psalms, m5 was written, in o opposition to 
the opinion of some of the Rabbins, as one word, 

Of considerable antiquity? also must have been that method 
of (critical) emendation denominated Keri and Chetib—the 
substitution in public worship (and subsequently in the form 
of marginal scholia) of readings other than those found in 
the text. These Keris must have had various origins. Some 
of them, no doubt, originated from variants in the ancient 
MSS? Others arose, from the necessity of replacing (a) 
erroneous, (6) difficult, (¢) irregular or provincial, (7) archaic, 
(¢) unseemly or cacophonous expressions by (a) correct (d) 
simpler, (¢) regular, (/) current, (¢) appropriate or a arog oe 
readings.* A third class may have been designed to call 
attention to some mystic meaning or homiletical lesson sup-s 
posed to be embodied in the text.’ 

While it is impossible to assign a date for the introduc- 
tion of Keri and Chetib, it is evident that the contrast implied 
by these terms could not have arisen until after the text had 
assumed a settled form. Before that time the Keris would 
have been embodied in the text itself, as was done with the 
Tikuné Soferim. On the other hand, as Frankel® has shown 
many of these variations must have been known to the authors 
of the LXX., who usually exhibit a preference for the Keri. 

The simplest cases, and therefore perhaps tthe earliest, were 
the variant spellings of ND and . The Mishna (Sotah, v., § 5) 
records an instance (Job xiii. 15) in which considerable doubt 
is felt in regard to the correct form of this word—an ambi- 





' Jer. Suecah, iii., § 12.—See on the subject of R. Meir’s variations the 
important article of ‘A.  Eeetein 3 in the Monatsschrift, 1885, p. 337 sq. Another 
important gloss of R. Meir, on Gen. xlv. 8, is given in an ancient recension 


of Ber. Rab. quoted by Epstein (p. 342) :—32V DIND WO 7 by aD. 
IID Aw Ws Iw and. 


2939 Awd MIA. Nedarim, 37 b. 

3 Eichhorn, Linicitung, § 148 ; Cf. Kimchi, Introduction to Commentary on 
Joshua. Joseph Ibn Wakar (fourteenth century) likewise denominates them 
“varie lectiones’”’ (MINMD13).—Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 270, 
note 15. 

4 See Abravanel, Introduction to Commentary on Jeremiah; and on this 
subject generally Ginsburg’s article “ Keri and Kethiv,” in Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pedia cf Biblical Literature. 

5 This last explanation of the origin of Avri and Chetib may not infre- 
quently be applied to other portions of the Massoretic system. As it was not 
permitted to commit the Oral Law to writing in early times, we may suppose 
that the Soferim (who, besides being the precursors of the Massorites, were 
likewise the Fathers of Tradition) employed the phenomena of Acri and 
Chetib, Scriptio plena et defectira, ete., together with various calligraphic 
signs, as memoria technica of Halachic and Hagadic teachings (see 
Krochmal : Moré Nebuché Hazeman, ch. xiii.). 

$ Vorstudicn, p. 220 sq. 
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guity which is subsequently reflected in the Massoretie Keri 
and Chetib in this passage. Variations of sand 9 are elsewhere 
(Chullin, 65 a, and Erechin, 32 a') explained by R. Eliezer, the 
son of the R. José whom we have already met with ; whence 
it appears that the critical studies of R. José were carried 
forward by his son. 

Several of the Keris noted in the Talmud are of a euphemis- 
tic character, being based upon the Rabbinical principle (Megii- 
lah, 25 b), “ All expressions in Scripture which are unseemly 
are to be altered in reading.” The mode of pronouncing the 
name of the Deity may be considered as a special kind of euphe- 
mism, and is referred to at Kidushin, 71 a, and Pesachim, 50 a. 

Although the majority of the Keris and Chetibs must have 
had a critical origin, the Talmud seldom or never concerns 
itself with this aspect of the subject. Its object being to de- 
velop the Hagada and Halacha, it often adopts both readings, 
which it seeks to combine in a Hagadic or Halachic interpreta- 
tion. Thus it explains that 1232s) (Hag. i. 8) is read 7725s) 
because of the five things which were to be found in the First 
Temple but were wanting in the Second (Joma, 21 6). 

A further trace of the labours of the early Massorites 
is to be found in the various references embodied in the 
Talmud and Midrash to those Scriptural passages in regard to 
which the Rabbins entertained doubts whether they should con- 
strue certain words with the preceding or subsequent clause.* 

The Talmud has, moreover, much to say (Shabbath, 115-b) 
about the inverted 3 which precedes and follows Numbers x. 





1 Here the two readings are merged, as they are in the Massoretic text at 
Gen. xxxi. 35. 

2 See Geiger, Zur Geschichte der Massorah (Jiid. Zritschr., iii. p. 80). 

3 Cf. Zbachim, 37 b and 33 a, TDD AN) NID AN. Very often the 
reason why both readings were adopted and a mystic explanation sought for 
the composite form was that the variant readings, having been found in 
different MSS., were assumed to be of co-ordinate inspired authority.—The 
variation of Avri and Chetib should be distinguished from the Talmudical 


formula J3 nbs Jo s7pN bs (‘Read not so, but so”), This had no critical 
value whatever, and was never intended to be taken au séricua. Yet it has 
occasionally misled copyists to make absurd alterations in the text. Some 
Kennicott MSS., . g., read ININW in Eccl. viii. 10 because, forsooth, the 


Talmud (Gittin, 56 b) had playfully remarked ININW") nbs WnNaNw KpNn bx 
(Cf. Minchath Shai, in loco). 

4 Joma, 52 a,b; Shabbath, 30 b; Jerushalmi Aboda Zara, ii., § 7; Chagiga, 
6b; Cf. Ber. Rab., \xxx., § 5; Shir Hashir. Rab,i. § 7; Tanchuma ‘5 


nova, No. 26; Geiger, Urschrift, p. 443; Graetz, in Wonatsschrift, 1882, 
p. 388; Minchath Shai on Ex. xxiv. 5, and the Massorah Magna on Deut. 
xxxi. 16. Most of the above enumerate the following five passages: Gen. 
iv. 7 (ANY), xxxiv. 7 (OYMWd), Ex. xvii. 9 (IND), xxiv. 34 (DID) and 
Deut. xxxi. 16 (O71). The Jerushalmi (1. ¢.) adds Gen. xlix. 7 (WS) ; 
Chagiga (i.c.) refers to the doubtful construction of Ex. xxiv. 5. 
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35 and 36. The explanation of this phenomenon offered by 
the Rabbins—that these verses have fallen out of their original 
place!—finds some confirmation in the LXX., which places them 
before the 34th verse. R. Jehuda Hanassi,’ on the contrary, 
discovers in these signs a hint that the verses form a book by 
themselves, so that the Law would comprise seven instead of 
five books.’ Adopting Jehuda’s view as the more likely one, 
we may regard these couple of verses as the remnants of a lost 
book which gave a detailed account of the battles waged by 
the Israelites during the forty years of their wanderings, and 
of the songs in which they celebrated their victories ; to which 
book reference is made in Numbers xxi. 14, under the title of 
“The Book of the Wars of Jehovah.”* On the other hand, 
the former theory must be adopted for Psalm evii. 23-31, 
which is also marked, according to the Massorah, with inverted 
Nuns ;’ although the Talmud explains them, hagadistically, 
to have a qualifying significance.® 

The pendent letters (AYN) likewise come under the notice 
of the Talmud, and are homiletically interpreted. The sus- 
pended 3 in mw (Judg. xviii. 30) is taken to imply (Baba 
Bathra, 109 b) that though Jonathan was the grandson of 
Moses, his idolatrous actions befitted a descendant of the 
wicked Manasseh.’ The y of oyywnn (Job xxxvili. 13 and 
15) is understood to teach that they who are poor below are 
likewise poor above (Sanhedrin 103 b).° 





Cf. Sifri JMdyna -D No. 84, 7 dw v2 noDdDr Adyody why ops 
WAP nt; Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. xxxiv., 8’3. Hamburger (Real-Encyclo- 


niidie, ii. p. 1215, note 10) is clearly wrong in referring nbyndn yoy PJ 
to the puncta catraordinaria. 

? Geiger (Jiid. Zvitschr., iii., p. 81), regards this as a mistake for José the 
Galilean. 

3 So also Soferim, vi. 1; Ber. Rab., lxiv.,§ 7; Vayik Rab., xi. § 3; Jalkut 
Mishlé, No. 9. 

+ Hochstidter, in Ben Chananja, 1865, No. 39, p. 689; Joel Miiller, Mas. 
Sofcrim, p. 85. 

5 To show that verses 23-31 should be inserted between verses 32 and 33. 

6 FNMA jPN jPIND (Rosh Hashanah, 17 b.). 

7 Omitting its homiletic element, this view of the Talmud may be inter- 
preted to mean that some ancient scribe, doubting whether the idolatrous 
Jonathan could possibly have been a grandson of Moses, inserted the 3 con- 
jecturally, as a “suspended letter.” The Targum and LXX. read v’31, 
Hieronymus reads NW, 

8 The simplest account of the “pendent letters” is that they were inserted 
by way of correction, in the same way as we should insert an omitted letter 
nowadays. See W. Robertson Smith’s Lectures on the Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, iii., p. 70.—The Massorah on Job xxxviii. 13, as also Vayik. 
Rab., xiii., § 5, Shir Hashir, Rab., iii. § 4, Midrash on Psalms Ixxx. 14, Jalkut 
4b., and Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. xxxiv (N’3) regard the Y in WY") as a sus- 
pended letter, as if the word were another reading for IND “ from the river.” 
But this is an error. The Y of IY") was originally a majuscular letter, being 
the middle letter of the Psalms (Kidushin,30 a)—Geiger, Urschri/t, pp. 258-9. 

L 


J 
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Other abnormal forms of letters discussed in the Talmud 
are the final Mem in mann! (Is. ix. 6, Sanhedrin, 94 a), the 
initial 7 of “Mm (Deut. xxxii. 6, Jer. Megillah, i. 9)? the large 
) of sam (Esther ix. 9, Megillah, 16 b), and the broken or 
shortened ) (Sy°MP 1%) in Bw (Num. xxv. 12, Kidushin, 66 b.). 

We may now consider the famous passage in Nedarim, 
37 b sq, which has an important bearing on our subject. 
Commenting on Nehemiah viii. 8, DONT ATA 7DD3 NAP) 
sapea way Sow ow) wapa—the Talmud observes that the 
expression 52w ow) refers to the versual divisions (21057), 
while S7pH2 12°92 relates to the pausal divisions (pIO%D 
m’syy), and some think to the AMO». 

It is of importance to inquire (this importance will be 
made apparent later on) what the Talmud precisely means by 
“versual divisions,” pausa! divisions, and AMID. Obviously 
the Talmud is not referring to written signs of any kind, for 
Nehemiah viii. 8 is describing a public recital of the Law. 
The divisions spoken of must therefore be of the nature of 
elocutionary pauses. As for the term M108, in this con- 
nection it can only mean “received pronunciation,” but this 
significance is exceptional.’ 

The passage continues, R. Isaac (second century) asserts 
that ODIO NPY, DDI Wy, JBN NDT PP and Nd) yaND 
7p are all of Sinaitic origin.! By 0’» we are to understand 





' For a possible explanation of this phenomenon see Geiger, Urschrift, 
», 295. 

? The direction of the Talmud is that the 7 shall be written below the b - 
that of Was. Soferim (ix., § 6) and the Massorah, that it shall be written as a 
separate word. Geiger (Zur Geschichte der Massorah: Jiid. Zvitschr., iii, 
p. 89) connects this direction of the Talmud with the rule that if a mistake 
be discovered in a scroll in the transcription of the Divine Name, neither the 
Name, nor its prefixes nor suffixes, may be erased, but its surroundings must 
be altered ; and if necessary, a letter may be introduced above or below the 
line. This 7, Geiger thinks, may have been omitted by some copyist by mis- 
take, or added subsequently for the sake of explicitness ; and in consequence 
of the stichometrical arrangement of the thirty-second chapter of Deutero- 
nomy not allowing the previous word to be erased to make room for it, it 


had to be inserted delow the 6 But Mas. Soferim and the later Massorah, 
in order to mark more emphatically the interrogative significance of the 7, 
wrote it as one of the majuscule and a separate word too (cf. Graetz, in 
Monatsschrift, 1872, p. 8 sq. ; Menachem di Lonzano, WNN NS in loco; J. B. 
De Rossi, Varie Lectiones, ii., p. 66; Eben Sappir, i., p. 16, note). 

3 Geiger supposes (Jiid. Zitschr., iii., p. 84) that MVNA IN NY may 
be a later addition to the Gemara, made at a time when the word ‘“ Mas- 
soreth” bad acquired a more extensive signification than it bears in the 
Talmud.—Jer. Megillah (loc. cit.) reads 1393 orvpyon rdw Soy own 
opie wads ea oyrsan is ev nDON AP NIpps foynon 
=the syntactical grouping of words |. 

4 This is not to be understood literally, for several of the examples subse- 
quently quoted are not from the Pentateuch. 
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the “received pronunciation” of words like Y?%, mew and 
D:3 which are to be read with Kamez in pause.’ D’y sig- 
nifies the removal in a number of cases (five only of which 
are mentioned) of a ) which had crept into the text, possibly 
through a vitiated, provincial pronunciation? 5/77 denotes 
) words which are read though not found in the text, and p'Y> 
words which, although found in the text,are omitted in reading.* 
Not less valuable and interesting is the information which 
Kidushin, 30 a, furnishes with respect to another branch of the 
labours of the early Massorites. The passage is to the follow- 
ing effect :—“ Therefore were the ancient sages styled m51D, 
because they numbered all the letters in the Law,* and noted 
that the 9 of y1M (Lev. xi. 42) was the middle letter of the 
Pentateuch. Further, they computed that wat wor (Ib. x. 
16) were the middle words; that Lev. xiii. 33 (Myanm), etc.) 

was the middle verse,’ that the » in 7y"3 (Psalms lxxx. 14) was 
the middle letter of the Psalms, and Psalm Ixxviii. 38 the 
middle verse. By “middle” in this connection is not to be 
understood the middle of an odd, but of an even series of letters 
and verses, Accordingly, the Talmud asks whether the ) of 
7772 belongs to the former or latter half of the letters of the 
Pentateuch. To this question the Rabbins of that age are 
unable to return an answer, because they are not as well 
versed as their predecessors were in the subject of full and 
defective spelling (72.872 ND 738 AIA ATOMS NPD Ws). 








’ Geiger (Urschrift, p. 251) explains that PN is changed into PIN after 
an article, and that the other two words have a dual form without a dual 
significance. 

* Rashi and Tosephoth understand D’/Y to mean a stylistic improvement in 
the use of INN. Miiller (op. cit., p. 8, note) thinks the expression may denote 
small circular marks placed above words.—Under the head of }'YO% (nis- 
takes) or j1.3D (conjectures) the Massorah jas elided a } in several additional 
cases, the letter being retained in the ancient translations: the LXX., the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and even the Jerusalem Targum. See Minchath Shai 
on Gen. xxxi. 36, etc.; Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 251-253; and for other autho- 
' rities on the subject, Strack, Prolegomena Critica in Vetus Testamentum 
Hebraicum, p. 86. 

® The above passage is remarkable for containing Jists of the principal 
alterations of the Scribes. These lists may be regarded as a kind of rudi- 





| mentary Massorah finalis (Miiller, op. cit., p. 8, note 5). 
4 Cf. Sanhedrin, 106 b; Chagiga, 15 b; ANNI! NVNis b> “DID AN. 
y 5 According to Soferim, ix., § 3, Lev. viii. 15 is the middle verse, while the 


Massorah (without assigning any calligraphic distinction to it) marks Lev. 


viii. 8 as the half of the Pentateuch (MN yoy ow AWN by DPiDsD sh 
jwnn). These different results apparently correspond to three separate 
systems of computation—the Babylonian the Palestinian, and the Karaite 
(assuming the Karaites to have been the authors of the written Massorah). 
The Babylonian school, as represented in the Babylonian Talmud, computed 
the Scriptures to contain about 26,000 verses ; the Palestinian school (Soferim 
and the Midrash), 23,199; and the Karaites, 23,203.—Graetz, in Monats- 


schrift, March, 1885 ; Cf. Rapoport, in Polak’s D7) mi2bn, pp. 10 and 11. 
L2 
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And not being as expert as the early Soferim in the matter 
of versualisation, they are equally unable to say whether Lev. 
xiii. 33 belongs to the former or latter half of the Pentateuch. 
The Talmud then makes mention of the interesting fact (which 
is also to be found in the passage from Nedarim just com- 
mented upon) that a certain verse in Exodus (xix. 9) was 
divided by the Palestinians into three verses.’ It is likely 
enough that this division was connected with the Palestinian 
custom of extending the reading of the Law over three 
years. Next follows a valuable item of information. The 
number of verses in the Pentateuch is computed, on the 
earlier authority of some Beraitha (j227 135), to be 5,888 ;? 
that in Psalms eight less, and that in Chronicles eight more. 
The importance of this passage will justify the length at which 
it has been quoted. Principally it is of interest for the clear 
evidence it furnishes that a numerical Massorah had been de- 
veloped by the Rabbins, even as early as the second century.* 
This branch of the Massoretic studies would of course receive 
increased attention as time progressed. We are not without 
evidence on this point; evidence which goes to show that a 
large number of statistics had been compiled during the age 
of the Talroud, or somewhat later, which formed the basis of 





' A converse instance of verse-division is furnished by Vayik Rab., xiii., § 5, 


which regards Ley. xi. 5-7 as one verse—TNN piD53 ineoy 73 Aw. In 
some parts of the Pentateuch a double mode of verse-division obtained, one 
adapted to the sense, and the length of a period ; the other for use in public 
reading, in which the Chaldaic paraphrase followed each verse (See Geiger, 
Jiid. Zvitschr., p. 24, ete.). 

* Our NIN enumerate 5,845 verses (cf. Jiid. Zeitschr., iv., p. 265),and the 
Jalhut on APY (No. 855) has 15,844 verses. This may, perhaps, be explained 
in connection with the triple division of Exodus xix. 9,and the Palestinian 
triennial cycle, of which this division is an indication (see Graetz, in Monats- 
schrift, March, 1885, and for a different view, Miiller, op. cit., p.185). For the 
literature connected with the subject of versualisation in the Talmud, etc., 
and Massorah, see Strack, op. cit., p. 79. 

’ The Jews are not the only nation of antiquity who have possessed a 
numerical Massorah of their sacred writings. Speaking of the Rig Veda 
hymns, Prof. Max Miiller says: ‘* As early as about 600 B.c. we: find that in 
the theological schools of India, every verse, every word, every syllable of the 
Veda had been carefully counted. The number of verses, as computed in 
treatises of that date, varies from 10,402 to 10,622; that of the words is 

153,826; that of the syllables, 432,000” (Selected Essays, vol. ii, p. 119). 
The Samaritans likewise counted the verses, etc., of the Law, reckoning Lev. 
vii. 15 as the middle verse, and they calculated the number of Kazzin, or 
paragraphs into which each book was divided. At a considerably later period, 
the Arabs (probably in imitation of the Jews) compiled anumerical Massorah 
of the Koran, which they computed contained 323,015 letters and 77,639 words, 
and they reckoned how many times each letter of the alphabet was to be 
found in the Koran (Sale’s Aoran, Preliminary Discourse III.; Ewald, Abhand- 
lungen zur orientalischen u, bib. Literatur, 1, p. 57). Similarly the Persians, 
Chinese, and Greeks (see Strack, in Thcologische Studien u. Kritiken, 1878, p. 
358, and Prolegomena, p. 12, note 29). The Syrian Massorah will be referred 
to later on. 
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later Massoretic computations. Shabbath, 49 b, calculates that 
the word m>N>» occurs in the Pentateuch 39 times; Shabbath, 
115 6, that there are 85 letters in Numb. x. 35 and 36; Jeba- 
moth, 86 b; that the expression 597 D°27127 is used 24 times, 
and Berachoth, 9 b, that 103 Psalms precede the Hallelujah 
compositions. The Pesikta of Rab Cahana, 346 and 35 a 
(ed. Buber), and various other Midrashim, compute the 
number of verses in Proverbs. The Sifri, ch. 342, states that 
10? men were called onbsm ws. The Jiechilta, ch. 15, and 
Pirké de R. Eliezer, ch. 32, mention that three persons (and 
some say four) were named by God Himself. Echah Rab. on 
FIN “TID YI, enumerates ten MIP. Aboth de R. Nathan (ch. 
xxxiv., Ed. Schechter n’3) calculates how many times N77 is 
written in the Torah with a*. Ten tongues are called m55n 
(Sifri, ch. xxvi.) ; 9 Mwy occurs four times (Ber. Rab., xxxi. 
§ 8); there are ten instances of a fortiori reasoning in Serip- 
ture; and numerous similar calculations. 

The passage which is engaging our attention is further 
important for its reference to the subject of full and defective 
spelling (70m) S>M), which, as we have seen, commenced 
to attract the notice of the Rabbins about the end of the 
first century C.E. In the Jerusalem Talmud we frequently 
meet with the expression N75D and its plural smd. The 
NSTED was an authority on this subject, besides being a public 
reader of the Law and a schoolmaster.*| One Rab Huna is 
called S777 N75D, and is appealed to on the question whether 
a certain word 7»y17%, in Isaiah Ixi. 11, shall be spelt p/ene or 
defective.’ Succah, 38 b, assigns the following rank to the 





' This is incorrect. The Massorah correctly reckons ond7 ONIN thirteen 


times, and onda 0°33) thrice. 
? The Massorah gives eleven. 
% The Massorah enumerates four as having been named before they were born. 


4 See Jer, Megillah, iv., § 5. 
5 Jer, Kilaim, iii, $1. Cf. Shabbath, ix. § 2, SIBD NIN 37 None 
wn MYITW WON NIIDI—the only passages in the two Talmuds where 
x50 is used in the meaning of plenum, instead of N° (Frankel N31) 


smbwrn, pp. 118 , 119 a, and Monatsschrift, 1866, p. 276). Frankel is of 
opinion that the D'751D referred to in Kidushin are identical with the 85D 
in the Jerusalem Talmud ; that the abrupt commencement of the passage with 
32°Bd points to the first part having been lost; that the expression D'IWN 1 
is a mistake, for the early Soferim did not make calculations; that these 
DDD or NED are referred to as contemporarics CW PD WI not WIN 
117); and that they flourished between the second and fifth centuries. 
Frankel adds that the N15D is to be distinguished from the NP (Jer. Kilaim, 
ix. § 7, Bab. Kidushin, 49 a, ete. Of. the 81p0 *SY3 Baba Mezia, 33 b). The 
latter applied himself to the study of Scripture, but did not combine with it 
the profession of a Massorite. (See, however, on this point D. Oppenheim, op. 
cit., p. 38 b, and cf. Frankel in bwin N13, loc. cit., with Frankel in 
Monatsschrift, loc. cit.) 
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nynDD : they come immediately after the Nya2mM or Rabbins,. 
after them follow the Nay %w™ or Wardens, and finally come 
the swn7 or Preachers. With reference to the painstaking 
accuracy with which they transcribed codices, they are spoken 
of in Menachoth, 29 b, as 39 9aT MINT MDD (“ exact copyists ”), 
and the proverb became current TNDDIN NIM NWSI NID, 
“The Safra is minutely accurate in regard to writing words 
defectively, but the Halachist is less careful” (D. Oppenheim, 
op. cit., p. 27). 

Of the nm5D PN (unseemly expressions amended in the 
text) there is no mention in the Talmud, but they are fre- 
quently cited in the Midrashim.’ Of their great antiquity, 
seeing that they were alterations inserted in the body of the 
text, and not in the usual manner, by way of Keri and Chetib, 
there can be no question. 

Such are some of the most important references’ in the 
Mishna and Talmud to the labours of the Scribes in connec- 
tion with the sacred text, and they are numerous and varied 
enough to justify the assertion that the basis, at least, of the 
Massoretice system had been laid between the second and sixth 
centuries. 

IsIDORE Harris. 


[To be continued. ] 





‘See Mechilta Mw, ch. 6; Sifri Jmbyna B, No. 84; Ber. Rab., xlix. 
12; Shemoth Rab., xiii. 2, xxx. 12, and xli.4; Vayik. Rab., xi.5; Tanchuma 
on Ex. xv. 6, where the institution is ascribed (apparently by some glossist— 
see Azariah de Rossi 3°23 WON, ch. xix.) to the men of the Great Synagogue. 
The enumerations in some of these Midrashim differ from that of the Mas- 
sorah (Numbers xii. 12 and Psalm cvi. 20) which mentions eighteen instances, 
styling them in the former passage NVY }}1PN M’.—Some authorities hold 
that D’N does not signify a Rabbinical amendment of the text; but an a 
priori periphrasis of the author himself, after the manner of Soferim or 
Stylists, and this they take to be the force of 21N3N 3°3 in the Mechilta, 
etc. So too Aaron ben Asher, in his D'YON *pitpt (p. 44, ed. Baer and 


Strack), and Shelomo ben Adereth, in wand NIN WIVH p. 32 sg. (R. 
Salomo b, Abraham b, Adereth, von Dr. J. Perles). Néldeke (Gétt. Gel. Anz., 
1869, p. 2001 sq., quoted by W. R. Smith, op. cit., p. 400) thinks that the tra- 
dition of D’/N merely embodies, in no very accurate form, the recollection that 
the ancient recensions sometimes varied from the later official text (see 
Pinsker in Kerem Chemed, ix., p. 52 sq.; Reifmann in Beth Talmud, 1882 ; 
Frankel, Vorstudien, p. 173, note a ; Geiger, Urschrift, p. 308 sq. ; Hamburger, 
op. cit., p. 1218; Berliner, Magazin, 1876, p. 109; and for an extensive list of 
authorities, Strack, op. cit., p. 87). 

* It will be noted that the majority of these particulars were subsequently 
embodied by the Massorites in the Massorah parva, from which it may be 
inferred that the Massorah parva was an earlier work than the Massorah 
magna, and not an abridgment of it, as some writers (¢.g. Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, Art. Old Testament, p. 602 2) consider. 
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THE very title of this essay may seem sufficient to condemn 
it. An accurate definition of mysticism will, at any rate, be 
demanded from a writer who claims to find mystic passages 
in the Psalter. But an accurate definition of mysticism I am 
no more prepared to give than Professor Seth, who writing 
on this subject in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, is tain to describe mysticism rather than to define it. 
Yet I fear that Professor Seth, like most other investigators, 
would not approve the introduction of the word “ mystic” to 
qualify any possible fragment of the Old Testament Canon. 
Neither the Greek nor the Hebrew mind, he tells us, lent 
itself readily to mysticism: “The Greek, because of its clear 
and sunny naturalism; the Hebrew, because of its rigid 
monotheism and its turn towards worldly realism and statutory 
observance.” I do not want to argue at length about what is 
in the main a matter of terminology. My reasons for applying 
the term “mystic” to certain select passages in the Psalms are, 
first, that I do not know of any other word which precisely 
describes those particular religious features which connect 
these passages together; secondly, that it would undoubtedly 
appear as it the essential ideas of mysticism are actually con- 
tained in them. That there is no mystical system in the 
Psalter, and that everything is still simple, naive, and even 
tentative, will be abundantly evident in the sequel, but may 
properly be premised at starting. Mystical passages, I think, 
there are: mysticism, as a co-ordinated system, there is not. 
The essential ideas of mysticism are, first, that without the 
need of intermediary or external connective, there can be and 
is a real communion between God and man: secondly, that 
this real communion is brought about by the active co-opera- 
tion of both parts of the dual relationship; and thirdly, that 
man realizes the communion not through processes of reason- 
ing, but directly and intuitively through feeling. If it be 
thought that these essential ideas lie at the root not merely 
of all true mysticism, but also of all true religion, the reply 
would be, that mysticism does. comprise a certain aspect of 
religion, or, in other words, that religion, in that part of it 
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which deals with the relation of the individual soul to God, 
culminates in mysticism. Between religion and mysticism 
there must subsist a close and lasting connection, but for the 
aberrations and excrescences of mysticism, religion, as such, is 
in no wise responsible.’ 

Although mystics of various creeds have said hard things 
of the human understanding, it is obvious that the faculty 
by which we realize God is not dissociated from reason. If 
inysticism contains any truth at all, then must the God who 
is revealed in feeling, be one with the God who is demanded 
by reason. Mysticism is not necessarily irrational, but its 
sense of, and belief in, God are peculiar and distinct. The 
same religious doctrine can be looked at from a purely ratio- 
nal and also from a mystical point of view. The Deuterono- 
mist commands the love of God, and the propriety of such a love 
to the assumed Author of goodness and life can be neatly 
proved by a fairly cogent process of deductive reasoning. The 
Psalmist needs no bidding and no argument to stimulate his 
love. He can but give back what he receives. “Thy love is 
better than life itself; my lips shall praise thee.” 

Our very belief in God may have a variety of sources, and 
yet these sources need not be self-conflicting. Either meta- 
physical or moral arguments may lead to the conviction that 
there must exist an infinite and self-conscious Divine Being. 
I may have been taught as a child to believe that God is, and 
although I have never dwelt in thought or feeling upon this 
subject, I should always answer in the affirmative to the 
question whether I believed in his existence. So also I have 
been taught that the Battle of Hastings was fought in 1066, 
and wherever and whenever you questioned me as to my 
belief upon the date, I should always give you the same un- 
varying answer. But the mystic, the man who both begins 
and ends with God, does not believe in him as a metaphysical 
or moral necessity, nor, however much it may owe to them, is 
his belief the mere conventional outcome of education and 
environment. And the author of the Psalm from which I 
have just quoted, wrote as he did, because he had felt, God,— 
had realised him in feeling. 

If, in the general sense here indicated, there are mystical 
passages to be found anywhere within the range of the Old 





1 The Germans are able to distinguish between mysticism as the inward 
core of religion, and mysticism as a one-sided system. The one is Mystik, 
the other Mysticismus. Cp. for the right usage of the two words Nitzsch’s 
System der Christlichen Lehre, pp. 32-37. Nitzsch says, “ Die innerliche Leben- 
digkeit der Religion ist allezeit Mystik.” Cp. also Vaughan’s Hours with the 
Mystics, 5th edition, vol. 1, p. 21. 
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Testament Canon, it is in the Psalms where they should espe- 
cially be sought. For the doctrine of the direct communion with 
God will more naturally be dwelt upon or alluded to in the 
freer and more individualising portions of religious literature, 
where the speaker deals with his own experience and is con- 
cerned with his own spiritual needs and aspirations. And 
this is precisely the place which is filled by the Psalter in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The Psalms occupy a unique position in 
that collection. They form a kind of touchstone to which we 
may bring the religion of Israel during some five centuries of 
its growth and test its value. For the worth of a religion lies 
in its effect upon the character of the individual, and the 
Psalms as the expression of inward religious sentiment reflect, 
as accurately as songs and prayers can, the result of exter- 
nal religious environment upon individual tendencies of feeling 


_and disposition. In the legal and historical writings there is 


clearly no room for any display of “personal religion.” The 
prophets believed themselves charged with a direct message 
from God, and their religious utterances, however coloured by 
peculiarities of individual character, deal with religion in its 
relation to society at Jarge. The so-called Wisdom literature, 
which comprises the Books of Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes, 
is reflective and didactic both in object and form; the tone 
and temper of the Wise Men are little calculated for the pro- 
duction of mysticism. But in the Psalter the field is ready. 
A large proportion of the Psalms are the fresh and free 
expression of the writer’s own feelings at the moment of com- 
position. There are no lyrical poems more instinct with 
spontaneity than the majority of the Psalms. They were 
not written to instruct others, but because the soul was full 
and overflowed in words. 

The religion of the Psalter (and what is true of its religion 
in general is equally true as applied to its mystical passages) 
is sincere, vigorous and earnest; it is naive, ingenuous and un- 
dogmatic; it is fresh, virile and unstereotyped. Who the 
authors of the Psalms were we can never know, but for the 
best of them this much at least is clear, that they were, on 
their own particular ground, great men of large experience ; 
keen, eager, life-loving souls with strong feelings and even 
with strong passions, whose religion, if sometimes crude and 
cruel, is never morbid or unhealthy. These men were endowed 
with an intensity of religious sentiment which, in every age, 
is but the possession of a few, while for us its value is 
heightened because of its large measure of first hand origi- 
nality. Their religious feelings did not naturally run into 
certain already existing and more or less conventional moulds ; 
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the form as well as the thought is their own creation. Many 
of the Psalms are clearly due to small personal incidents, but 
yet, through the religious genius of the-writers, the lyries, 
that are the result of these petty local and temporary events, 
contain truths that are universal and everlasting. Hence it is 
that the Psalms have become for the individual worshipper, 
as well as for the community, the religious classic par excel- 
lence. They fulfil that condition which Riickert has said to 
be necessary for the transformation of the Gelegenheits-Gedicht 
into a poem for all “the Worlds and the Ages” :— 

Nur wenn es Ewiges im Zeitlichen enthilt, 

Ist heut es fiir das Fest und morgen fiir die Welt. 

Since the mysticism which deals with the direct communion 
of man with God can be fitly regarded as an element of religion 
itself,—either its consummation or its perversion, according 
to the particular point of view adcpted-—it is not strange that 
in compositions like the Psalms, where there is no conscious 
straining after mystical phraseology, it is not possible to draw 
a hard and fast line, distinguishing the passages which are 
generally religious or spiritual, from those which by the pecu- 
liarity of their thought and time, may be allocated by them- 
selves into a separate mystical category. But this difficulty 
is common. Day and night are very different things, though 
it is hard to say when “the day has ended and ‘the night 
begun. And so, too, there are passages in the Psalms which 
this word “mystic” most fitly describes, although between 
them and others which are certainly not mystic at all, the 
gap is bridged over by steps of most delicate gradation. The 
mystic passages in question are not very numerous. Not all 
the Psalms are written upon the same high level of religious 
experience, while of many the scope and object preclude the 
possibility of mystical expressions. That fundamental axiom 
of all mysticism, “the direct, close and immediate relation of 
the soul of man to God,” Dean Church, in his delightful 
lectures on the Sacred Poetry of Early Religions, has charac- 
terised as the “ first element” of any more developed religious 
consciousness, and declared that it pervades every single 
Psalm, from the first to the last. Yet, however true this 
assertion may be, it is only in certain Psalms that this belief 
is developed into the doctrine of the direct communion. For 
that communion must not be considered included in the 
general assumption that man prays and God hears his prayer. 
Such a relationship is too cold and formal for the religious 
ardency of the noblest Psalms; the doctrine of the inystical 
communion is not reached till that communion is desired and 
regarded as an end in itself, that carries with it its own reward. 
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Such a teaching must obviously find its most appropriate 
place in those Psalms which possess an individualising cha- 
racter. There are, however, somewhat over eighty Psalms 
which are liturgical hymns—religious songs for the whole 
community, and in these the mystical element is naturally 
wanting. Of the remaining seventy, where, to all appearances, 
it is an individual who is pouring forth his prayer and aspi- 
ration, there are several in which many scholars hold that the 
speaker is a personification, representing the nation as a whole, 
or the pious kernel of the Jewish Community. Thus Pro- 
fessor Cheyne holds thatin that apparently most intensely per- 
sonal and individual Psalm, the tifty-first, the single speaker 
is only a personification for the chosen spirits among the Jewish 
people. Yet for our present purpose it is, I think, sufficiently 
safe to neglect the personification theory. For in any case the 

‘speaker, though he feel and speak as a member of a distinct reli- 
gious community, and though he be conscious of representing 
the cause of God’s chosen servants, is nevertheless telling us the 
results of his own spiritual life, and his words are the accurate 
transcript of what in his own individual soul he has realised 
in feeling. Identified as he is with the larger unity of which 
he forms a part, he has not chosen his words with studious and 
elaborate care to set forth the religious experiences of others ; 
they are the fresh and faithful record of his own. His sense 
of God’s nearness may, to some extent, be conditioned by the 
conviction that the true Israel is watched over by God with 
especial abundance of loving kindness. But still the fact 
remains that every word the Psalmist utters is the genuine 
outcome of his own feelings, which is thus both the source of 
his inspiration and the guarantee of its truth. 

In what ways, then, do the Psalmists speak of the commu- 
nion of man with God? It must again be insisted that no 
system of mysticism must be expected in the Psalter. All is 
youthful, simple and germinating. We must not look for 
more than isolated expressions scattered here and there, which 
later writers have developed and connected together into a 
systematic whole. Moreover, it is always to be remembered 
that not only is the date at which any particular Psalm was 
written very frequently doubtful, but that between the earliest 
and the latest Psalm there lies an interval of not less than 500 
years. From the fragmentary utterances of authors so widely 
separated in time, it stands to reason that no connected reli- 
gious system can be extracted. A particular thought which 
may be found in one Psalm, such for instance as that of the 
Holy Spirit, in the fifty-first, must certainly not be assumed as 
the common belief of the Psalmists as a whole. When we speak 
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of “the Psalmist” as teaching any special doctrine, we must 
always be understood to refer only to the particular writer or 
writers in which the special doctrine is to be found. 

To appreciate the views of the several Psalmists upon the 
communion of man with God, it is necessary to notice care- 
fully their manner of regarding God. We must enquire what 
aspects of the Divine nature especially appealed to them. 

In the Psalter, as in every other portion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the fundamental quality of the Godhead is con- 
ceived as Righteousness. The righteous God reveals himself 
to the righteous. The passport into the kingdom of heaven 
must bear the warrant of morality. The next most important 
Divine quality for our present purpose is that of being a 
Deliverer and Saviour from trouble and distress. It is not un- 
natural that the Psalms which show the deepest craving after 
God, should be those in which the writer alludes to miseries 
and misfortunes which he has undergone or is still under- 
going. The Psalmists were human beings like the rest of us ; 
and in all ages it has been found that the sense of God’s 
presence is quickened by the trials of sorrow. The Psalms are 
full of complaints against cruel persecution and ill treatment. 
We hear of reproach, scorn and slander; base ingratitude and 
treachery; open violence and plots against the life. The 
actual nature of these afflictions we can but guess: that, how- 
ever, they were real and sharp there can be no doubt. They 
were long and vigorous enough to cause the Psalmist to feel 
with intensity of conviction that God alone could be their 
Saviour, And now we advance one step further. God is not 
merely conceived as a distant Being of enormous power, 
who will ultimately deliver the righteous from his un- 
merited sufferings, but he is also a protection and a solace 
in the very midst of trouble. The anticipation of rescue in 
the future induces the Psalmist to fix his hopes on God in the 
present; cherished for what he will effect in days to come, 
God becomes a source of strength and cheering for what 
he is, apart from what, as the righteous and active Judge, 
he will ultimately do. He is spoken of as a Shelter and 
a Refuge, a Retreat and an Asylum, a Rock, a Shield and a 
Stronghold. The metaphors imply that man may, as it were, 
betake himself to God and win from him protection, or again, 
that God is near enough to man for man to find in him his 
covert and retreat. The Psalmists who have this conviction of 
God's sheltering presence, rise superior in the very midst of 
trouble to the attacks of their foes. God is not called a refuge 
conventionally: what the Psalmist says he feels: through 
prayerful effort and spiritual insight the strength of a great 
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faith is given him. A common grammatical peculiarity enables 
us to watch the growth of this faith in its making. I allude 
to the so-called perfect of confidence, which in the Psalms 
occupies a precisely analogous position to the predictive 
perfect in the prophets. Thus we frequently come across 
Psalms where the anguished cry for help of the opening is 
turned towards the close into a pan of triumph. A Psalmist 
will begin his poem by a prayer for God’s deliverance, and 
end it by blessing God that he has answered him. The de- 
liverance is twofold. There is, primarily, the anticipation of 
real external rescue, which anticipation has been so strength- 
ened by prayer as to amount to positive conviction. But, 
secondly, to account fully for the language employed, we must 
assume another deliverance than this, more inward and spi- 
ritual. The “burden” of danger has been “cast”? upon God, 


and within the erewhile straitened spirit of the Psalmist have 


come enlargement and peace. 

Prayer that has results like these is not far from the 
mystic’s communion. But God is even more to some Psalmists 
than a refuge and a stronghold. There are a few more meta- 
phors to be passed in review, which lead us nearer still to 
mystical conceptions. God is the Rock of the Heart, the 
Portion of the Cup: he is Shepherd and Light: the Fountain 
of Life: an exceeding Joy. Some of the passages in which 
these expressions occur, must be considered in comparative 
detail. They will shew that God is not merely desired as 
a deliverer from trouble, or as the gracious helper towards 
the moral life——not merely therefore for what he does and 
will do, but also for what he is. Apart from all results and 
apart from any surrounding circumstance, God is realised 
as the supremest good that men can enjoy. Such a sense of 
God as an end in himself is the very kernel of mysticism. It 
is the consummation of communion with God, or, from another 
point of view, it is that communion itself, accomplished and 
fulfilled. 

The Psalms which speak fully and clearly after this mys- 
tical fashion are few in number. But a patient student of the 
Psalter will tend to the conclusion that these few Psalms are 
only the full-voiced expression of a more widely ditfused sen- 
timent. In many Psalms besides these select few we breathe 
an atmosphere of religious joy, that is caused by a vivid belief 
in the constant activity of the Divine faithfulness and love. 
The exhortation to “rejoice in the Lord” is continually re- 
peated. But for our present purpose it will be sufficient to 
confine our attention to three Psalms, where the highest plane 
of religious or mystic beatitude has been attained. Of these 
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the first is the 16th. If that Psalm was written under any 
stress of immediate danger, the joyful sense of communion 
with God has dissipated nearly every trace of it. It opens 
with a brief petition to God for his protection, The singer 
has made God his refuge ; so may God continue to watch over 
him. God is his Master; beside God he has no other happi- 
ness or welfare. Then after a short side-glance at those who 
are apostates from the true Deity, he continues: “ Jehovah, 
the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup: Thou main- 
tainest my lot.” These metaphors signify that God is his 
supremest good and his highest satisfaction. Hupfeld has 
rightly pointed out that to the general idea of property or 
possession which is contained in the words, “ portion of mine 
inheritance,” the additional attribute, “ portion of my cup,” is 
added, to indicate that the Psalmist’s greatest good is also his 
greatest happiness. God is not only the swmmum bonum of his 
intelligence; he is also the summa /etitia of his feeling. Since 
he has been able to realise God thus powerfully, he may truly 
declare, “ My lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places ; 
yea, I have a delightsome heritage.” And the Psalm is 
brought to a conclusion with a rapturous exclamation, in 
which the present bliss of his divine communion gives place 
to the joyous assurance of a still more glorious future : “Thou 
wilt make known to me the path of life; in thy presence is 
fulness of joy; all pleasant things are in thy right hand for 
ever.” “In thy presence is fulness of joys;” in other words, 
the vision of God is the highest spiritual felicity. “The up- 
right shall behold God’s countenance ;” this privilege, as in the 
sixth Beatitude of the Sermon on the Mount, is the reward of 
the pure in heart.! 

The 63rd Psalm was written at a distance from the temple, 
and the singer has to discover that God is near him, even 
though his sanctuary be far. The yearning for communion 
with the Highest has seldom been expressed in words more 
intense and ardent than those with which the Psalm opens : 
“QO God, thou art my God; earnestly do I seek thee; my 
soul thirsts for thee; my flesh pines for thee, (as) in a dry 
and fainting land where no water is.” Would that such a 
revelation of God were in this distant land now vouchsafed 
to him, as erewhile he had been granted in the temple! But 
the very longing for God appears to bring with it its own 
reward. “Severed as he is from the material temple, his 
heart has become a temple of praise ;” and therefore we get 
a sudden transition from “melancholy to ecstatic joy.”? “Thy 





? Psalm xvii. 15 with Cheyne and Hupfeld’s notes, 
* Cp. Professor Cheyne’s note. 
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loving-kindness,” he exclaims, “is better than life itself; my 
lips shall praise thee. Thus will I bless thee while I live, 
and lift up my hands in thy name. My soul shall be satis- 
fied as with marrow and fatness, and with mirthful lips shall 
my mouth sing praise. For thou hast been my help, and in 
the shadow of thy wings I will shout for joy.” Such a keen 
and joyful sense of God’s presence is inadequately character- 
ised by any word that stops short of “mystic.” The Psalmist, 
as Professor Cheyne has pointed out, can only write as he 
does because his longing has been satisfied, and the object of 
his search found “in his heart’s temple, in mystic union with 
the God of Love.”* 

Perhaps the highest degree of mysticism is reached in the 
73rd Psalm. Here the Psalmist, from the calm, spiritual 
certitude which he has now reached after effort and storm, 


looks back upon the doubts and troubles that he has left 


behind him. His religious difficulties had been caused by 
the “welfare of the ungodly ;” when he saw how they “have 
nothing to torment them; sound and stalwart is their 
strength.” The theodicy to which his musing in God's 
sanctuary inclines him is not original. He still clings to the 
usual belief of the Old Testament writers, that the divine 
justice will, even in this world, be meted out to the righteous 
and the evildoer. But the close of the Psalm touches a 
loftier and more original note. He describes his own glorious 
lot which, in doubt’s despite and through the graciousness 
of God, he has been enabled to gain. That lot is one of 
abiding nearness to God. “I am continually with thee. 
Thou hast taken hold of my right hand. Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? and possessing thee I have pleasure in 
nothing upon earth. Though my flesh and my heart should 
have wasted away ”—that is to say, even under afflictions the 
most terrible—“ God would be the rock of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.” 

From the passages cited out of these three Psalms, it is 
clear that communion with God, as an end in itself, was a 
happiness of which the Psalmists were not ignorant. No 
theory of this communion can be elicited from these isolated 
extracts ; nor, indeed, would any attempt at a theoretical or 
systematic theological doctrine have been intelligible to the 
Psalmists. But so far as God’s part in the relationship is 
concerned, the following observations seem legitimate deduc- 
tions from the actual words of the Psalms themselves. 

The God to whom it is sought to draw near is a living God. 





' See Professor Cheyne’s edition of the Psalms in the Parchment Library, 
from which most of the translations have been borrowed. 
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The condition of communion depends upon the unfettered 
activity of God’s love; and this love is vouchsafed to man in 
precise correspondence with man’s own measure of love to 
God. “ With the loving thou shewest thyself loving” (xviii. 
26). How far this reciprocity is consonant with such philo- 
sophie conceptions of God as shape or limit the belief of 
many of us to-day, is a wholly different matter. To the 
Psalmists, man can only reach God because God—to use their 
favourite figure—stretches out to him a helping hand. “M 
soul,” exclaims the 63rd Psalmist, “clings fast after thee: 
thy right hand upholds me.” So again in the 73rd Psalm, 
because God has taken hold of his right hand, therefore is 
the singer continually with God. Another Psalmist asks for 
God’s light and truth to guide him to God’s dwelling-place. 
One great poet teacher knew that man’s capacity for God is 
due to God’s Spirit which is in man: “Cast me not away,” 
was his prayer, “from thy presence; take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me.” And another sums up his religious position 
in the famous words: “ With Thee is the fountain of life ; 
through Thy light do we see light.” 

How does man find God? Through what inward or out- 
ward medium does he commune with him? Here again we 
can discover nothing more than isolated data. There is 
nothing systematic. The ethical basis of the communion has 
been already noticed. The Psalmists knew absolutely nothing 
of any ecstatic condition or privileged order which can dis- 
pense with the moral law. To them, righteousness in action 
and truthfulness of heart are indispensable preliminaries 
towards the approach to God. Whatever traces of mysticism 
there may be discernible in the Psalter, they are wholly free 
from the slightest antinomian taint. 

Another more negative point is worthy of notice. The 
moral life appears to be the only condition for the religious 
life. Conformably with the true spirit of mysticism, our 
Psalmists lay no value on external rites and observances. No 
ascetic formulz or devotional exercises are needed for com- 
munion with God. Nor is its satisfaction reserved for those 
who are versed in a sacred lore; there is no knowledge test 
that bars the way before the courts of God. The Psalmist, 
who has stilled and quieted his soul by drawing close beneath 
the everlasting arms of God, as the child is quieted and stilled 
within the arms of its mother, is precisely he who “has not 
been conversant with great matters, or with things too high 
for him.” 

One external medium, however, there undoubtedly is, and 
it must be dealt with at some length, because it affords a 
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most interesting example of the gradual transition from the 
material to the spiritual. Through its consideration, we shall 
also be made acquainted with fresh illustrations of our own 
subject, and be enabled to watch the growth of one important 
mystical conception from quite unmystical beginnings. 

Even casual readers of the Psalms will readily call to mind 
the numerous references to the sanctuary of Jerusalem. These 
passages are one link in the chain of arguments by which 
Professor Graetz seeks to establish his interesting theory that 
the very large majority of the Psalms were written by 
Levites, who form a considerable portion of the suffering and 
down-trodden class that are known under the cognate terms 
of the Anawim and the Aniim, the Meek and the Afflicted. 
Into the value of Graetz’s theory this is not the place to 
enter. It is, however, certain that the authors of many 
Psalms, including several containing mystical passages, were 
filled with an altogether overwhelming devotion and love for 
the temple of Jerusalem. They did believe that God was in 
the temple, as he was not elsewhere upon earth; here, 
in some peculiar but real sense, was his earthly dwelling- 
place, where the righteous worshipper might draw nigh to 
him. In the temple some Psalmists felt themselves most 
near to God, and felt God most near to them, just as there 
are people who find prayer, the attempted communing with 
God, more easy in church or synagogue than in their own 
homes. But in the very Psalms where this limitation upon 
God’s universal presence is expressed, it is also frequently tran- 
scended. The Lord’s house seems to receive a kind of double 
meaning; the one local and material, the other spiritual and 
mystic. On the one hand it is the actual and visible temple 
of stone that stood upon the hill of Zion; but on the other 
hand, it is also that larger and invisible house of God, 
wherein the righteous, be they near Jerusalem or far from 
it, may find a home. Such a conception as this may properly 
be called mystic. 

It is indubitably a very dangerous method of exegesis to 
attribute a double sense, one narrower and one larger, to the 
same words. Is it not an anachronistic return to an exploded 
system of interpretation, by which the words of any given 
text can be made to bear any and every signification the 
expounder may choose? But, nevertheless, there seems to be 
no other method of interpretation which in these particular 
passages will suit the context. The hard and fast retention 
of a purely local and material view, with Hitzig, Graetz and 
other scholars, appears hopelessly inadequate to meet the 
necessities of the case. Rigorous consistency and a precise 
M 
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and exact phraseology are not to be expected in the Psalms. 
The man of religious feeling is likely to interpret them better 
than the man of logic. It is one of the many merits of 
Hupfeld’s Commentary, to have so clearly pointed out the 
manner and the degree of this fusion between the particular 
and the universal. The first example of it, and in its simplest 
form, occurs in the fifth Psalm. Here the writer prays to 
God for guidance and help. Conscious as he is of the purity 
of his own heart, he confidently claims the favour of a 
righteous God. “For thou art not a God,” he exclaims, “ who 
has pleasure in wickedness ; evil cannot be a guest of thine ; 
boasters cannot stand up before thine eyes.” Evil cannot be 
the guest of God. The Hebrew word here employed indicates 
the ‘relationship between suppliant or stranger and the pro- 
tecting host. When the Psalmist declares that “evil cannot 
be God's guest,” he implies that the wicked are shut out from 
communion with him. It is obviously not the actual entry 
into the temple from which the wicked are excluded. It was 
a very mixed assemblage, as we know from the prophetic 
homilies, which entered the temple’s courts and _ sacrificed 
upon its altars. But the Psalmist, after he has asserted the 
exclusion of the wicked from the Divine friendship, claims this 
spiritual privilege for himself: “But I, because of thine 
abundant lovingkindness, can enter thy house, can worship 
in the fear of thee towards thy holy palace.” If the house 
of God be rigidly restricted in its denotation to the temple, 
what is the truth or adequacy of the contrast? The idea 
of the temple is present to his mind, for the Psalmist still 
believes that the sanctuary is in a peculiar and special sense 
the dwelling-place of God. But the mere expression of satis- 
faction that the temple’s gates are opened for him, is enlarged 
in a twofold direction. For while, on the one band, the 
house of God is partially identified with the temple, its 
sovereign virtue consists in being the local medium for the 
blessedness of Divine communion. To the wicked that aspect 
of the temple is unknown. Standing on the same spot as 
the righteous, they were yet as much excluded from the 
Divine presence as if they had never trod the sacred courts. 
For them the temple is a mere pile of stones like any other 
building; to the righteous in a real, though mystic, sense 
it is filled with the - presence and glory of God. If we may 
expand the short but pregnant words of our Psalmist in this 
direction, other parallel passages will show that Hupfeld is 
justified in expanding them in another. The House of God 
is tending to become disconnected with the temple of Zion ; 
to enter it—the gift of God’s grace—is receiving a meta- 
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phorical meaning equivalent to that vision of God’s counte- 
nance which is spoken of in the 11th Psalm. Either phrase 
refers to communion. In the 15th Psalm this sense is fairly 
clear. “Who shall be a guest in thy tent, who shall dwell 
upon thy holy mountain?” So the Psalm opens. Then 
follows a string of ethical conditions upon which the en- 
trance into the tent depends. How painfully the lofty 
universality of the Psalm is degraded if, with Professor 
Graetz, we assume that the Psalm merely depicts the 
character of those who should minister in the temple. The 
guests in God’s tent need not be confined to the priest or the 
Levite. The covering of that tent is world wide. In the 
23rd Psalm we have a portraiture of happy fellowship with 
God. A variety of metaphors is used to express the sense of 
security, sufficiency, and refreshment which the abiding sense 
of God’s presence has given and still will give. “The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want. . . He refreshes my 
soul; he leads me in the right paths for his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through a valley of thick darkness, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me: thy club and thy staff 
they comfort me. . . Thou hast anointed my head with 
oil, my cup runs over.” Then the Psalmist ends his song 
with an expression of his conviction that God will be near 
him always. “Surely good fortune and lovingkindness shall 
follow me all the days of my life, and I shall dwell in the 
Lord’s house for length of days.” Does he mean that his 
visits to the temple will be frequent and uninterrupted ? 
O, lame and impotent conclusion! But if the ardour of his 
enthusiasm has let him conceive the image of a larger house, 
not made with hands, of which the temple is the earthly 
symbol, then the thought of that constant divine communion 
which the perpetual outflow of God’s love, as the necessary 
link between God and man, will enable him to enjoy, forms 
a fitting close and climax to the whole Psalm." 





! With Psalm xv. should be compared xxiv. 1-6, which is in its origin 
unconnected with 7-10. The “ mountain of the Lord” in verse 3 has a wider 
reference than the “ancient doors” of verse 7. Compare also Ixi. 5 ; xxvi. 
6, 8; xlii. 3 (where Hengstenberg’s note is still suggestive) ; xliii. 4; Ixv. 5; 
lii. 10 ; xeii. 14 ; and lxxxiv. for various degrees of literal and spiritual usage 
of the temple and kindred expressions. On the whole subject Delitzsch’s 
note on Psalm xv. 1 should also be read. The main metaphor, as Heng- 
stenberg on xv. 1 has pointed out, runs on into the New Testament. Cp. the 
noble passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians ii. 19-22, and also 1 Timothy 
iii. 15. Clauss’s Commentary on Psalm xv., in his now antiquated “ Beitrige 
zur Kritik und Exegese der Psalmen” (Berlin 1831) is worth reading. [Since 
the above was written, Professor Cheyne’s larger edition of the Psalms has 
appeared. His notes on the various passages should be carefully compared 
throughout. I am glad to find that his view seems very much the same as 
that advocated in this article. } 
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Two other passages, one in the 27th and one in the 36th 
Psalm, will also serve to illustrate this portion of our subject. 
The 27th Psalm opens with solemn but joyful asseverations of 
the all-sufficiency of God. The Lord is the Psalmist’s light 
and salvation; whom has he to fear? The Lord is the 
fortress of his life, at whom has he to tremble? Then in the 
4th verse there is a transition to prayer: “One thing have I 
asked of the Lord—that is my desire; that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my life ; to gaze upon 
the pleasantness of the Lord, and to contemplate his palace. 
For he treasures me in his bower in the day of trouble ; 
He covers me in the covert of his tent; upon a rock does he 
exalt me.” What is meant by this gazing upon the pleasant- 
ness of God? To gaze upon a thing in Hebrew usage 
(cp. iv. 7, xvi. 10) may be equivalent to experiencing it. 
This experience is surely very inadequately detined, if it be 
limited to the happy contemplation of the Temple’s magnifi- 
cence and the splendour of its ritual. The “ bower” in which 
the Psalmist is “treasured” by God “in the day of trouble” 
is obviously metaphorical, and so, to some extent at least, is 
the “house of the Lord” in the previous verse. The bliss of 
gazing upon God’s pleasantness must relate to that inward 
vision of God which may have been called up and suggested 
by the temple services, but was assuredly not their synonym 
or equivalent.! 

The 36th Psalm, after four verses dealing with the wicked 
and their evil machinations, turns abruptly into a pure lyric 
outburst of admiration for the infinite goodness of God. It is 
one of the noblest and also one of the most mystic passages in 
the whole Psalter. Delitzsch, contrasting with it the language 
of the earlier verses, observes: “The poet, after having cast a 
glance into the chaos of evil, now moves in the happy depths 
of holy mysticism ; the more obscure his language before, the 
more crystalline is its clearness now.” And here, moreover, 
the local limitation of the house of God is entirely trans- 
cended. It simply signifies what Delitzsch calls his “Gnaden- 
bereich,” the wide empire of his grace. “ How precious is thy 
lovingkindness, O God, that the children of men can take 
refuge under the shadow of thy wings! They feast upon the 
fatness of thy house; and of the river of thy pleasures dost 
thou give them their ‘drink. For with thee is the fountain of 
life. by thy light do we see light.” 

It is Delitzsch again who gives the best commentary 





1 Cp, Cheyne’s interesting notes upon xxvii. 4, and xiii. 4. 
* Cp. Psalms xxx, 20,21; Ixv. 5 
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upon this string of mystical metaphors ; although showing 
something of his favourite tendency to indulge in an excess of 
unction, he brings out with force and fervour the full mean- 
ing of the Psalmist’s words. I therefore here transcribe the 
greater portion of his commentary unabridged :— 

“* Fatness’ means the abundance of the gifts and blessings 
with which God entertains his people, and ‘feasting’ is the 


spiritual joy of the soul in the profound experience of the 


grace of God: the liberal fare of the priests from Jehovah's 
table and the festive joy of the thank offerings—these ex- 
ternal rites here receive a deeper spiritual meaning and an 
ideal generalisation. It is a stream of bliss wherewith God 
irrigates and fertilizes the soul, an outpouring of the joys of 
Paradise. And just as the four branches of the river of 
Paradise had a common source, so this stream has its source in 
God—nay, its source is God. He is the fountain of life; all 
existence flows from him who is pure being and blessedness. 
The more closely we are united to him the fuller the draughts 
of life which we draw from him who is the spring of life.” 

“ Through thy light we see light :” Of this concluding image 
Hupffeld gives an adequate, though a simpler, explanation. 
“The light which streams from off the countenance of God 
is the source of all human light and life: in other words 
God’s grace is the source of all our welfare ; only in God and 
through God can we find life and bliss ; apart from him there 
is nothing but misery and death.” ? 

The foregoing quotations will, I think, go far to justify the 
appellation “ mystic” for certain passages in the Psalter. A 
blissful communion or fellowship with God is an idea familiar 
to such writers as the authors of the 16th, the 36th, and the 
73rd Psalms. They had experienced it themselves, and their 
words are the unexaggerated expression of their own feelings. 
It is true that Professor R. Smith, in his article on the 16th 
Psalm (“ Expositor,” vol. iv. p. 341) declares that “the enjoy- 
ment of fellowship of God spoken of in the Bible is never 
mystical, but always moral.” But in the sense assigned to it 
in this essay there is no necessary opposition between the 
mystical and the moral. Without reason—which is merely 
the philosophical name for the divine spirit—the inward 
experience of God is not attainable. But by reason alone it 
can neither be proved nor realized. It is feeling which leads 
up to, and which tells of, this Divine communion, and hence, 
both because of its divine object and of the mysterious nature 





' See “Hupfeld’s Commentary,” ad loc. in either the first or second 
editions. In the third edition, by Nowack, just published, Hupfeld’s own 
explanations are frequently changed or omitted. 
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of the faculty by which we reach and become conscious of it, 
the communion may be justly qualified as mystic. By its 
etymology the word “mystic” is connected with the know- 
ledge of the higher and unseen world, while by its popular 
usage an element of mystery enters into it. There seems there- 
fore no other word which may so fitly describe the nature of 
that communion with God, which was realised by the Psalmists. 

It may have seemed a great omission that no reference has 
hitherto been made to one question relating to that commu- 
nion which possesses for us a superlative interest. Do the 
Psalmists know anything of a communion with God beyond 
the grave? No notice has been taken of this question because, 
strange as it may seem, it is, as regards the mysticism of the 
Psalms, of quite subordinate importance. Of the Psalms which 
contain any mystical passages in the sense defined, only the 
16th, the 17th, the 49th, and the 73rd can be even construed 
as alluding to a future life. Now whether the authors of 
these Psalms did or did not believe in a life of blissful com- 
munion with God beyond the grave, they certainly did not 
believe that this communion only began in another world. 
The righteous may draw near to God upon earth, and taste 
these spiritual delights of communion while the mortal coil 
is still upon them. Nor if these four Psalmists, advancing 
beyond and above the general notions of their fellows, rose 
to the idea of spiritual immortality, did they conceive the 
future heavenly communion as different in kind from its earthly 
beginning. The largest possible signification that can be 
given to their words is that in the vivid and intense reality 
of their present life with God, the idea of death is blotted 
out and forgotten. Delitzsch, with his accustomed delicacy 
of theological distinction, has accurately expressed the dif- 
ference between the Psalmist’s ignoring of death and the 
more modern belief in immortality. “Itis not that the grave 
is burst open by the prospect of heaven, but rather that in 
the intensity of life in God, the grave altogether disappears, 
for life in contrast to death is nothing but the thread of our 
earthly existence prolonged into infinity.” } 

Since, therefore, the bliss of any future life, which the 
four Psalmists may have conceived, was neither supposed to 
differ in kind, nor scarcely (so far as we can gather from 
their words) in degree, from the highest bliss that our earthly 
mortality does not forbid us to enjoy before we die, it is 
unnecessary to enter upon the detailed examination of the 
few disputed verses upon which a decision on the main ques- 





' Delitzsch, in Herzog-Plitt’s Encyklopidie. “Psalmen” Art. 
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tion depends. Deeply interesting as that question is, it is yet 
not germane to our immediate subject. Whatever the ultimate 
judgment upon it may be, the mysticism of the Psalter is 
unattected. Whether the Psalmists believed in a future world 
or not, the nature and value of their conception of the Divine 
Communion remains the same. 

Of that conception, now that the principal passages which 
illustrate it have been passed in review, it only remains to 
estimate the value. The quantity of the material at our 
command is but limited; its quality, however, is indisputably 
high. In the first place our Psalmists clearly recognised that 
the religious life is expressed in the affections. It is feeling, 
and not understanding, which gives vitality to religion. 
Such technical contrasts would have been unintelligible to 
them, but the fact as such, is none the less true. ‘“ Where, 
except in the Psalms,” exclaims the Dean of St. Paul’s, “ did 
ancient religion think of placing the blessedness of man, 
whether in this life or beyond it, not in the outward good 
things which we know on earth, not in knowledge, not in 
power, but in the exercise of the affections ?” 

In the Psalms, again, the communion with God is closely 
restricted to the righteous. It is, moreover, connected in- 
separably with the moral life. Professor R. Smith says, 
quite correctly, “The Psalmist enjoys God as his portion, not 
in a sentimental ecstasy, which has nothing in common with 
daily life, but in the realization of Jehovah's constant presence 
with him as his counsellor in his duty and walk in the 
world.” (Expositor, p. 350.) 

Sharply drawn as the contrast between the good and the 
bad undoubtedly is, and over-confident as the conviction of 
personal righteousness in some Psalms may appear to us, it 
was nevertheless of the last importance that poet as well as 
prophet, lawgiver and proverb-maker should all proclaim the 
stern and rigorous alliance of morality with religion. 

The mystic passages of the Psalter are also free from the 
Pantheistic tendencies of later mysticism, which sometimes 
inclines to make a confusion between the two poles of the 
spiritual communion. It is true that there was room for re- 
lating the doctrine of the 51st Psalm to the mystic idea. 
That the Holy Spirit in man is the link whereby the com- 
munion between Creator and creature is possible, is not 
adequately recognised except in that one great Psalm of 
penitence and contrition. Again, the doctrine of the univer- 
sality of God so magniticently taught in the 139th Psalm— 
the pearl of the whole Psalter, according to Aben Ezra—is, 
as we have seen in considering the conception of the “ House 
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of God,” elsewhere only tentatively making its way. But 
these deficiencies are atoned for by the Psalmists’ unfaltering 
belief in the actuality of the divine goodness. On the one 
side, man, free to sin and free to rise; on the other side, 
God, the fount of life, in whose light we see light. Such a 
helief presented no similar intellectual difficulties to the 
Psalmist as to ourselves; he was not disturbed by philo- 
sophical perplexities in marking off the finite separate 
volitions from the Infinite self-consciousness. But if for 
nine-tenths of us religion must stand or fall with theism, we 
must demand from ail mystic poetry that is to be of per- 
inanent help to us, a complete assurance that the two elements 
of the mystic relationship shall be held apart, and each en- 
dowed with its own separate self-consciousness. There must 
he no juggling with words; it is not with his own spirit, or 
with his better self, or with the God within him, that the 
religionist seeks communion. Though the God within him 
nay reveal the living God without, the former is in no sense 
an equivalent for the latter. He will only yearn for God, if 
he may still believe that the voice of a living God, that is not 
himself, is calling him to the light. 

The Psalmists’ mysticism has this other essential feature : 
it does not make the communion with God dependent upon 
knowledge. It is the “pure in heart,” and not the “wise of 
head,” who shall see God. The training necessary to secure 
that vision is only a training in well-doing. There is, then, 
nothing exclusive about the Psalmists’ doctrine, and no 
laborious acquisition of theological or legal technicalities is 
regarded as necessary for the drawing near to God. It is 
from the Psalms that modern Jews may gather a needed cor- 
rective to that Rabbinical glorification of “ knowledge ” which 
has tempted some of their contemporary teachers to regard 
proficiency in scholastic learning as synonymous with pro- 
ticiency in religion. 

The joyful character of the Psalmists’ doctrine of com- 
munion should also be noted. Trouble is forgotten ; death 
is ignored ; the Psalmist is only conscious of complete security 
and of unalloyed bliss. There is no reason to suppose that 
this feeling of happiness was enervating in its results, or that 
the Psalmist was less fitted for life’s struggles upon the field 
of morality, after his communion with God, than before it. 
The very contrary is nearer the truth. “Trust in the Lord,” 
says the 37th Psalm, “and do that which is good ; inhabit 
the land, and cherish faithfulness. Zhen wilt thou find thy 
delight in the Lord, and he shall grant thee thy heart’s de- 
sires.” Though one Psalmist declares God’s love to be better 
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than life, and another that with God as his possession he 
has no other pleasure upon earth, we may not interpret these 
extreme exclamations of spiritual rapture to imply a with- 
drawal from a life of moral action to one of religious contem- 
plation. That heightened sense of being, and that sure and 
blissful sense of God’s presence, which the religion of the 
Psalmists had secured for them, will have been put to moral 
uses. When mysticism turns its back upon morality and life, 
it ceases to be in harmony with the mysticism of the Psalms. 

Thus, both positively and negatively, we are, I think, jus- 
titied in the high value that has been set upon those few 
consummate passages of the Psalter, wherein the general re- 
ligious tendency ot the whole book has found its purest and 
most spiritual expression. It has not been claimed for the 
Psalms that they represent the ne plus ultra of religious aspi- 
‘ration. We have already seen that there was work for later 
mysticism to do in the proper combining of the doctrines of 
the 51st and 139th Psalms—the doctrine of God’s Spirit in 
man, and of the divine omnipresence — with the mystical 
teaching of such Psalms as the 16th and 73rd. Again, the 
joy of the divine communion was capable of fuller explana- 
tion upon the theory, virtually comprised in the 51st Psalm, 
of man’s dual nature—of sin and reconciliation. And lastly, 
when the belief in the immortality of the soul had been fully 
attained, it is obvious how vastly enlarged were the spiritual 
data from which any mystical teaching might make its start. 
Yet these very deficiencies of the Psalter constitute, to some 
extent, its vigour and its charm. Some of the dangers from 
which they have preserved it have been already indicated. 
One other point may be mentioned in conclusion. The con- 
centration of interest upon this earthly life enabled the 
Psalmists to see that the sense of God’s presence and the joy 
of his communion were, even on earth, within man’s grasp. 
If we, with that fuller sense of the world’s problem, which 
larger experience and widened thought have given us, cannot 
believe in God’s goodness or even in God Himself, without 
also believing in another life, we must not shut our eyes to 
the grandeur of that old Hebrew faith which, confronted 
with sorrow and evil, could yet maintain the vigour and the 
joyousness of its trust in God’s righteousness and love. Here 
again has Delitzsch spoken wisely :— 

“This is just the heroic feature in the faith of the Old 
Testament, that, in the midst of the riddles of this life, and 
face to tace with the impenetrable darkness resting on the 
life beyond, it throws itself without reserve into the arms of 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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THE BOOK OF HOSEA IN THE LIGHT OF 
ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. 


“THE word of the Lord that came to Hosea, the son of Beeri, 
in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah. and in the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash king of 
Israel.” Such is the introduction prefixed to the collected 
prophecies of Hosea. We have no means of determining its 
exact date. It is older than the age of the Septuagint ; how 
much older it is impossible to say. It was, however, the work, 
not of a native of that northern kingdom of Israel to which 
Hosea belonged, but of a Jew. Not only are the kings of 
Judah named before those of the kingdom in which Hosea 
himself lived, but while the date of his ministry as fixed by 
the reigns of the Jewish monarchs is exact, it is inexact and 
imperfect as fixed by the reign of Jeroboam. The mention of 
Jeroboam’s name indeed is clearly derived from the declara- 
tion in the first recorded of Hosea’s prophecies, that the blood 
of Jezreel was about to be avenged on the house of Jehu. As 
a matter of fact, Jeroboam must have died shortly after the 
beginning of Hosea’s ministry, and the greater part of the 
prophet’s utterances relate to a time subsequent not only to 
the death of the king but even to the downfall of his dynasty. 

The fact is very significant. The Oid Testament scriptures 
are essentially Jewish. They have been edited and preserved 
by Jewish scribes, and the larger portion owe their origin to 
Jewish authors. If we possess the works of prophets of the 
northern kingdom like Amos and Hosea, it must be because 
they were found in Jewish libraries and harmonised with 
Jewish modes of thought. In coming down to us they have 
passed through the hands of Jewish copyists and editors. We 
must not therefore expect to find in them the peculiarities of 
the Samaritan dialect or prophecies which had a purely local 
interest; on the other hand we may expect a more or less 
disordered text, and the insertion of references to Judah and 
Jerusalem. 
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Both expectations are fulfilled by a study of the book of 
Hosea. The text is frequently corrupt, the prophecies are not 
arranged in chronological order, and the name of Judah occurs 
in passages where it is manifest it could not originally have 
stood. Thus in xii. 2, “Judah” must have been substituted for 
“Israel,” which is demanded by the parallelism, while the 
latter part of xi. 12 (“Judah yet ruleth with God, and is 
faithful with the saints”) is contrary both to sense and fact, 
besides being philologically questionable, and the order of 
thought in the twelfth chapter is rendered chaotic by the 
insertion of ver. 11 between vv. 10 and 12. We have, in short, 
in the present book of Hosea, the selected works of a northern 
prophet edited by a native of Judah, and it is quite possible 
that it is to this editor that the superscription of the book 
belongs. 

According to the chronology of the books of Kings Hosea’s 
ministry would have extended over a period of at least 64 
years, the prophecies relating to the fall of Samaria being de- 
livered when he was at least 84 years of age. In view of the 
90th Psalm such an occurrence is almost incredible. But it 
has long been known that the chronology of the books of 
Kings is hopelessly at fault. It is inconsistent with itself, and 
can only be harmonised by the invention of interregna and 
regencies which are unknown to the sacred record. Thanks, 
however, to the decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions, the 
true chronology of the later period of the Hebrew monarchy 
can now be restored. From 911 to 659 B.c. the so-called 
Assyrian Canon has furnished us with an accurate chrono- 
logical register, in which each year is named along with the 
dates of the accession and death of the several Assyrian kings, 
and, in many cases, of the events which marked their reigns. 
As the Assyrian monarchs were brought into frequent contact 
with Israel and Judah during this period, and have been care- 
ful to record the names of the Hebrew princes whom they 
dethroned or compelled to pay tribute, the chronology of the 
two kingdoms of Samaria and Jerusalem can now be deter- 
mined from the last year of Ahab to the siege of Jerusalem by 
Sennacherib. 

The sixteen years of the reign of Jotham belong almost 
entirely to the period when he acted as regent for his father 
Uzziah. His own independent reign can have lasted hardly 
more than a year. The reign of his contemporary Pekah, in 
Samaria, must be similarly reduced. In B.c. 738 we find 
Menahem paying tribute to the Assyrian monarch Tiglath- 
pileser ; in B.c. 734 Tiglath-pileser is already marching to the 
assistance of “ Jehoahaz,” or Ahaz, of Judah, and overthrowing 
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the combined forces of Damascus and Israel. The siege 
of Damascus lasted only two years; when it was captured, 
in B.C. 732, the tribes beyond the Jordan had already been 
carried away, and Pekah had been put to death. Instead of 
a reign of twenty years, therefore (2 Kings xv. 27), Pekah 
could not have ruled in Samaria for more than five. The 
twenty years were necessitated by the supposition that 
Jotham’s reign had begun after his father’s death. Tiglath- 
pileser claims to have caused the murder of Pekah, and to 
have placed Hoshea on the throne of Israel. When he died, 
in B.c. 727, Hoshea continued to pay tribute to his successor, 
Shalmaneser IV. (2 Kings xvii. 3). Like Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser was an usurper, probably a successful general. 
Whether the death of Tiglath-pileser had been natural or 
violent we do not know; at any rate it was a signal for an 
attempt at an uprising on the part of the newly conquered 
provinces of Western Asia. The attempt, however, failed, 
and we are told that against the Israelitish king ‘ ‘came 
up Shalmane ser, King of Assyria, and Hoshea became his 
servant.” Soon afterwards, however, So, or Sabako, the 
Ethiopian King of Egypt, divining danger in the near ap- 
proach of the Assyrian arms, made overtures to the princes 
of Palestine. It was the beginning of the policy, subsequently 
carried out by the Ethiopian Tirhakah, of supporting the 
kingdoms of Palestine in a league against the menacing power 
of Assyria. As long as an independent Palestine intervened 
between Egypt and Assyria, Egypt was safe from Assyrian 
attack. Hence the promises of help made by the Egyptian 
rulers to the princes of Palestine, who lent them a ready 
ear, considering that while Assyria was daily growing 
more formidable, Egypt had been for centuries an inoffensive 
neighbour. 

When Hosea entered upon his ministry, however, Assyria 
had not yet risen above the political horizon. His earliest 
prophecies belong to the reign of Jeroboam IL, and their tone 
indicates that the reign was already drawing to aclose. The 
blood shed by Jehu is indeed to be visited upon his house, but 
the avenger will arise out of Israel itself, and not from the 
land of the foreigner. There were as yet no indications of the 
appearance of a power that was soon to become so terrible. 
The first Assyrian empire was perishing ; the dynasty which 
had founded it was approaching its end. The sceptre had 
fallen into feeble hands, and instead of marching their armies 
into the distant West, the Assyrian kings had more than 
enough to do to defend themselves from the attacks of their 
Armenian enemies. 
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But before arriving at this stage of decay Assyria had dealt 
a blow at Damascus which had removed out of the way of 
Israel the only other foe that was formidable to her. In B.c. 
804, Rimmon-nirari III. had besieged Damascus and com- 
pelled its king, Marih, to purchase peace by submission to 
the Assyrian conqueror, and the payment of a large indemnity. 
Twenty talents of gold, 2,300 of silver, 3,000 of copper, and 
5,000 of iron, besides countless other treasures from the palace, 
were carried to Nineveh, and the resources of the Syrian 
State were permanently crippled. Jeroboam of Israel seized 
his opportunity, and “recovered” not only Damascus but 
also Hamath for his country (2 Kings xiv. 28). For the first. 
time since the revolt of the ten tribes, Israel was the most 
powerful kingdom in Western Asia. Egypt, divided between 
rival dynasties, and the prey of an Ethiopian conqueror, 
afforded no grounds for alarm; and Judah, though strong in 
defence, by reason of the position of its capital, was powerless 
for attack. The kingdom of Samaria seemed mightier and 
more secure than it had ever been before. 

But Jeroboara was scarcely dead before the scene began to 
change. His son and successor Zechariah was murdered after 
a brief reign of six months, and the dynasty of Jehu ended 
for ever. From that time forward Israel was the victim of 
civil war and perpetual change of government. The army, 
which had been created by Jeroboam’s wars, made itself 
master of the State, and general after general seized the 
throne only to be murdered by another usurper. The con- 
quests of Jeroboam were lost, and the cities of Israel were 
destroyed in the struggles of rival factions. 

Meanwhile Assyria had once more arisen clothed in new 
and greater strength. The last king of the old dynasty died 
or was murdered, and in April, B.c. 745, the crown was seized 
by a certain Pulu or Pul, who took the name of Tiglath- 
pileser III. He was a man who left his mark upon the map 
of the ancient world. An able general, he was also a skilful 
administrator. He founded the second Assyrian empire, and 
along with it a new conception in the sphere of politics. It 
was the conception of centralised government. Hitherto the 
campaigns of the Assyrian monarchs had been little more 
than raids, the chief object of which was plunder and glory. 
Almost as soon as the Assyrian armies had returned home 
the conquered tribes and nations again declared themselves 
independent, and it required a fresh campaign to reduce 
them once more to subjection. The death of the conqueror 
was a signal for successful revolt among his outlying domi- 
nions. But the campaigns and conquests of Tiglath-pileser 
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and his successors were made in accordance with a fixed 
principle. His object was to bring the whole civilised world 
with its wealth and commerce into subjection to Assyria, and 
therewith to the autocrat who governed it. The empire he 
founded was not an empire of military raids, but a centralised 
organisation, the head of which was the Assyrian capital. 
The conquered provinces were occupied with satraps and 
Assyrian colonies; their quota of yearly tribute was fixed, 
and the laws and the gods they were called upon to obey 
were the laws and the gods of Assyria. As province after 
province was added to the empire it was brought under the 
authority of a bureaucracy which acknowledged as its head 
and centre “the great king.” Assyrian conquest henceforth 
meant incorporation into a great centralising power. 

Side by side with this renovation of the forces of Assyria 
came the renovation of the forces of Egypt. Sabako, the 
Ethiopian, marched up the Nile from the south, overthrew 
the petty princes who had drained the strength of the 
country, and established a strong government at Memphis. 
Egypt and Ethiopia once more acknowledged one head, and 
that head was an active and successful general, whose ambi- 
tion was little likely to be contented with the limits of the 
valley of the Nile. As soon as his power in Egypt was solidly 
established, it was inevitable that Sabako would turn his 
eyes towards the neighbouring coasts of Palestine. 

Though Damascus had fallen, therefore, two other powers 
had arisen to threaten Israel, far more formidable and far 
more eager for attack. And in Israel itself everything was 
ripe for dissolution. Rent by anarchy and civil war, with no 
king or dynasty who commanded the reverence and affections 
of the people, it seemed to invite the invader. It was a time 
to which the prophecy of Hosea was peculiarly applicable : 
“The children of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and with- 
out an image, and without an ephod and without teraphim ” 
(iii. 4). ‘he enemy was at hand to sweep away the last of 
the kings who had climbed to the throne by rebellion and 
murder, and with him should perish the outward signs of the 
state religion. 

It was in B.C. 738 that the first scene was enacted in the 
closing drama of the history of Israel. The Assyrian forces 
had approached the frontiers of the country, and Menahem 
was forced to acknowledge himself the vassal of Tiglath- 
pileser, and to pay him a heavy tribute. Before four years 
were passed came the last struggle of Israelitish independence. 
Pekah murdered the son of Menahem and usurped the 
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throne. The danger which threatened him from Assyria was 
now but too apparent. Reversing the policy of his prede- 
cessors accordingly, he declared himself independent of 
Assyria, and joined with Rezin of Damascus in forming a 
league against the foe. It was necessary for the success of 
the league that Judah, with its almost impregnable capital, 
should make common cause with the confederates, and share 
their fortunes for good cr ill. But the dynasty of David 
stood in the way. As long as the Jewish king acted for 
himself, no dependence could be placed on his promises of 
alliance and aid. If the Assyrians were to be successfully 
opposed it must be by cementing the petty states of Palestine 
into a homogeneous whole, influenced by the same aims, the 
same policy, and the same form of faith. Hardly had Pekah 
seized the crown, therefore, when he and his Syrian ally 
declared war against Jotham of Judah. The death of Jotham 
and the accession of the youthful Ahaz seemed to favour 
their designs. The invaders had the support of a party within 
Judah itself, while the refusal of Ahaz to follow the advice 
of Isaiah alienated from him many of those who would other- 
wise have rallied round the dynasty of David. 

The Jewish king, in fact, was in sore straits. Help from 
Egypt was at the time out of the question, and his choice 
seemed to lie between deposition and probably death at the 
hands of his assailants, and vassalage to “the great king” of 
Assyria. It needed a more robust faith than that of “Ahaz 
and his counsellors to believe that Jahveh would defend His 
city, and that the strength of Judah, as the prophet declared, 
was “to sit still.” Ahaz accordingly flung himself into the 
arms of Tiglath-pileser, who eagerly weleomed the oppor- 
tunity of interfering in the affairs of Palestine. Pekah and 
Rezin were recalled from their attack on Judah to defend 
themselves against the veterans of Assyria. For two years, 
from B.C. 734 to 732, the strong walls of Damascus held out 
against the foe, but the end came at last; the city was cap- 
tured, its king slain, and its people carried into captivity. 
Damascus was placed under an Assyrian governor, and the 
Assyrians secured a foothold in the country of “the West.” 
Israel’s neighbour was no longer Damascus, but the Assyrian 
Empire. 

Meanwhile punishment had fallen upon Pekah. He was 
put to death, and Hoshea appointed king in his place, under 
condition of paying a yearly tribute to his Assyrian masters. 
The cities on the eastern side of the Jordan were plundered 
and their inhabitants led into exile. 

It was not long before Hoshea began to look for help that 
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would enable him to shake off the irksome yoke of Assyria. 
The death of Tiglath-pileser in B.c. 727 and the usurpation of 
the throne by Shalmaneser IV. seemed to offer a favourable 
opportunity for revolt. Moreover Sabako of Egypt was now 
in a position to tempt him with promises of assistance. To 
Sabako, accordingly, he sent ambassadors, and “brought no 
present to the king of Assyria, as he had done year by year.” 
But Egypt, now as ever, proved but a bruised reed upon 
which to lean. Hoshea was flung into prison, and Samaria 
was invested by the Assyrian troops. Its siege lasted for 
three years. 

It was not Shalmaneser, however, but a new king, Sargon, 
who entered it in triumph in B.c. 722. Another revolution 
appears to have broken out in the Assyrian capital or camp ; 
at all events, Shalmaneser left no descendants, and the throne 
was occupied by a stranger, Sargon, a few months before the 
fall of Samaria and the final overthrow of the Israelitish 
kingdom. 

This stormy period, extending from the reign of Pekah to 
the last days of the siege of Samaria, is the period to which 
most of the prophecies of Hosea belong. Though in some of 
them reference is made to the interval between the dethrone- 
ment of Hoshea and the capture of Samaria (x. 3, 7, 15'; 
xiii. 10, 11), none of them are of later date, and it is there- 
fore possible that Hosea was one of the victims of the siege. 
However this may be, only a few of his surviving prophecies 
can belong to the reign of Menahem, among these being 
viii. 9, which is, perhaps, a reminiscence of the time when 
Menahem became the vassal of his Assyrian lord. 

Speaking generally, however, the prophecies of Hosea fall 
into two main groups. The first group, comprising the first 
four chapters, goes back to the age of Jeroboam and the 
earlier years of Menahem; the greater part of the second 
group must be referred to the reign of Hoshea and the three 
years’ siege of Samaria that followed it. We gather from the 
prophecies contained in the second group that after the im- 
prisonment of Hoshea the governing classes of Samaria made 
a vain attempt to buy off the Assyrian attack, just as, a few 
years later, the embassy of Hezekiah to Sennacherib made a 
vain attempt to buy off the threatened siege of Jerusalem. 
Though her own king had been taken from her, Samaria, 

“like Judah, “ sent to King Jareb: yet could he not heal you, 
nor cure you of your wound.” 





' Here the Hebrew should be rendered: “The king of Israel has been 
utterly cut off.” 
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We may further conclude from the same source that Judah 
had taken advantage of the weakness of Israel to retaliate 
upon her neighbour the invasion of Pekah. “The princes of 
Judah were like them that remove the bound” (v.10). Israel 
was fighting for her life against the Assyrians, and the Jewish 
princes seized the occasion to wrest part of her territory 
from her. It was an unbrotherly act, and meets accordingly 
with the prophet’s reprobation. 

The prophecy which records the act commences with verse 8 
of the chapter, and seems to continue as far as vi. 7. The 
trumpet is blown, and the Israelites rallied to defend their 
possessions from Judah, not only within the borders of Benja- 
min, but even at Beth-On or Beth-Aven itself, the southern 
sanctuary of the northern kingdom. The Hebrew text is here 
corrupt, but the Septuagint shows what it must originally 
have been: “ Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah, the trumpet in 
Ramah ; cry aloud, O Beth-On, tremble, O Benjamin,” where, 
however, that play upon words of which Hosea is so fond 
requires us to read “Ben-oni” rather than “ Benjamin.” 
Beth-On, it must be remembered, was the older name of 
Beth-el, and reminds us not only of On in Egypt, the 
daughter of whose priest was married by Joseph (Gen. xi. 
45), but also of the “ Biqa’h of On,” or Baalbek, northward of 
Damascus (Am. i. 5). Those to whom the worship of the calf 
at Beth-el was an abomination, saw in the namea reference to 
the aven or “folly” which was practised there, and in the 
Masoretic text, accordingly, the word is punctuated as if 
it were aven: the Septuagint, however, preserves the true 
reading, like Bétin, the modern designation of the place. 

The prophecy goes on to tell us that, “when Ephraim saw 
his sickness and Judah his wound, then went Ephraim to the 
Assyrian, and [Judah]! sent to King Jareb; yet could he not 
heal you, nor cure you of your wound.” The mention of 
“King Jareb” has been a long-standing difficulty to com- 
mentators. The reading cannot be corrupt. It is found in 
the Septuagint, and is, moreover, confirmed by another pro- 
phecy of Hosea, that contained in ch. x. The date of this 
latter prophecy is fixed by its contents. Samaria had not yet 
fallen ; nevertheless its king has been cut off, and its inhabi- 
tants are without a ruler. The prophecy, therefore, must have 
been delivered during the three years that intervened between 
the imprisonment of Hoshea and the capture of his capital by 
Sargon. 





' Not only does the parallelism require the insertion of “ Judah” here, but 
also the plural “ you” in the latter part of the verse. 
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Who, then, was the Assyrian king intended under the name 
of Jareb? As we have seen, our choice must lie between 
Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sargon, But we learn from 
Assyrian sources that the pre-regnal names of Tiglath-pileser 
and Shalmaneser were Pulu, or Pul, and Ulula, not Jareb. 
Moreover, the position of affairs described in the prophecy 
implies either the last years of Shalmaneser or the beginning 
of Sargon’s reign. All three kings were alike usurpers, and 
the fact that the two first sought to legitimise their power by 
adopting the names of the two most famous of the earlier 
monarchs of Assyria leads us to infer that Sargon also may 
have done the same. In fact, Dr. Oppert long ago pointed out 
that Sargon, which means “the legitimate king,” must be an 
assumed name. His conclusion has since been confirmed by 
the discovery that it was the name of the.founder of the first 
Semitic empire in Babylonia, a monarch celebrated both in 
history and in legend. Sargon II. claimed to be king of 
Babylonia as well as of Assyria, and accordingly, while his two 
predecessors assumed the names of earlier Assyrian sovereigns 
he took that of the ancient Chaldean king. 

A necessary result of this was that, whereas the historians 
of Chaldea continued to call Tiglath-pileser III. and Shal- 
maneser IV. by their orginal names, national pride prevented 
them from doing so in the case of Sargon. If we are to 
recover the natal name of Sargon, we must look for it else- 
where than in Babylonia. 

Now it is not only the historians of Babylonia that knew 
Tiglath-pileser under his original name. ‘he name was 
equally well known in Palestine, and under the form of Pul 
is preserved in the Old Testament. Why, therefore, should we 
not also find in the Old Testament the original name of 
Sargon? The prophecies in which mention is made of King 
Jareb belong to the reign of either Shalmaneser IV. or Sargon, 
and since Jareb was not the natal name of Shalmaneser, while 
the natal name of Sargon has not yet been recovered from the 
cuneiform monuments, we are justified in concluding that it 
was Jareb. 

Support is given to this conclusion by the second prophecy 
of Hosea, in which the name occurs. The tenth chapter of 
the prophet’s collected works is a picture of the time when 
Hoshea had been deposed, and the people of Samaria left 
without a king. The capital was threatened with a siege, and 
its inhabitants had vainly endeavoured to avert the danger 
by sending presents to the Assyrian king. But the prophet 
declares that the same fate shall befall them as had befallen 
Beth-Arbel when it was spoiled by Shalman (v. 14). The 
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event was evidently still fresh in the memories of his hearers, 
and Professor Schrader supposes that the spoiler was the 
Moabite king Shalman, or Solomon, mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser. But it is more probable that Shalmaneser of Assyria 
is referred to. By the Babylonians he was called Sulman- 
asarid—* Solomon the elder’”’—and it is more likely that a 
parallel for the approaching fate of the Samaritan fortresses 
at the hands of an Assyrian king should be found in the 
recent fate of an Israelitish town, such as Beth- Arbel near the 
Lake of Tiberias, than that the parallel should be sought 
abroad. In this case Shalman must have been a predecessor 
of Jareb. 

At present it is impossible to arrange all the prophecies be- 
longing to the latter part of Hosea’s ministry in their strict 
chronological order. Indeed, it is often difficult to determine 
where individual prophecies begin or end. But they revolve 
round three tixed points. One is the embassy to Egypt, and 
the consequent rebellion from Assyria on the part of Hoshea 
(vii. 11-16; ix. 3-6; xii. 1). This would fall at the com- 
mencement of Shalmaneser’s reign, and may be dated B.c. 726. 
Another is the deposition and imprisonment of the Israelitish 
king B.c. 724. The third is the embassy to the Assyrian 
monarch (vy. 8, 14; viii. 9,10; x.; xiv. 3), the date of which 
must have been B.c. 723. Samaria was already surrounded 
by the enemy when Hosea’s last prophecy was delivered. 

How, then, came the works of the Samaritan prophet to 
pass into the hands of Jewish editors? In order to answer 
this question several facts have to be considered. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that Samaria was not destroyed 
by Sargon. Only a comparatively small part of its popula- 
tion was carried into exile, mainly consisting, without doubt, 
of the governing and military classes. The punishment in- 
flicted on Samaria and its inhabitants was similar to that 
which overtook Jerusalem in the time of Jehoiachin. There 
is no special reason for believing that the prophet’s friends 
formed part of the exiles, or that the Assyrians destroyed the 
literature they found in the city. Then, secondly, it would 
seem that either Ahaz, or his son Hezekiah, established a 
public library in Jerusalem of the same character as those of 
Assyria and Babylonia. We know that Ahaz so far showed 
himself accessible to the influences of Assyrian culture as to 
erect a sun-dial in the palace-court, and the scribes employed 
by Hezekiah to “copy out” or re-edit the older literature of 
the kingdom (Prov. xxv. 1) implied the existence of a library, 
which was organised on the same principles as that of 
Nineveh. But the Assyrian kings and scribes did not confine 
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their attention to the literature of Assyria only. The greater 
portion of the works stored up in the libraries of Assyria. 
were derived from Babylonia, and though an Assyrian prince 
was willing enough to attack Merodach-Baladan in the field, 
and drive him from the throne of Babylon, he also took 
care that the books compiled for the Babylonian monarch 
should be carried to Nineveh, and there preserved. What 
was done by Assyrian kings and scribes for the literature of 
the sister-kingdom might have been done also by Jewish 
kings and scribes for the literature of Israel. That literary 
works were carried from one part of Western Asia to another 
we know from the fact that the compiler of the Books of 
Kings, exile as he was, had access in Babylonia to the 
chronicles and prophetical books of both Israel and Judah. 
The cultivated rulers of Assyria and Babylonia made war 
against men, not against books. If the climate of Babylonia 
were as dry as that of Upper Egypt we might expect to dis- 
cover Jewish scrolls among the ruins of its libraries. As itis, 
all that is left to us are tablets of clay. 

The analogy of Assyria, accordingly, would lead us to infer 
that the library of Jerusalem was stocked not only with the 
older products of Jewish literature, but with the works of 
Israelitish authors as well. In fact, the references in the books 
of Kings to “the chronicles of the kings of Israel” imply as 
much, It is not astonishing, therefore, if we find fragments 
of the prophetical literature of the northern kingdom pre- 
served in the canon of the Old Testament. But it must be 
remembered that they are but fragments only, and that they 
have passed through the hands of Jewish scribes. 


A. H. SAyce. 
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LETTERS FROM AUSTRIA. 
I. 


EDUCATION. 


IT is my intention in the following communications to present 
in clear outline a picture of the general condition of the Jews 
in Austria. The progress of the Jewish people, generally, despite 
many transformations due to the general evolution of history, 
has ever and everywhere been the same. The outward expres- 
sion varies; not so the indwelling idea. It is most unjust 
therefore to regard Judaism at the present day as in its decay 
because its forms are, in some points, different from what they 
were in the past. The dynamic force inherent in our religion has 
been the very condition of its continuance. Diversity of opinion 
as to its external ceremonial forms and ritual institutions has 
contributed to its vitality and vigour. “Some bind. Others 
joosen. Yet are their words all manifestations of the living 
God’s spirit ’—was already a Talmudic aphorism. I can, there- 
fore, by no means side with those who continually bewail the 
religious degeneracy of the age. We can quite understand these 
Jeremiads coming from the mouths of those who have kept the 
traditional practice of Judaism inviolably intact. But men 
whose lives present no edifying example of consistent conser- 
vatism have certainly but little right to make such complaints. 
They remind us, to quote the familiar Rabbinic illustration, of 
“one who bathes himself, yet grasps within his hand the cause 
of defilement.” 

Without allowing myself, therefore, to be disturbed by the 
clamours of prejudice about the perilous state of Judaism, I 
shall endeavour to describe its concrete relations, as they present 
themselves in Austria. And to do this systematically, I shall 
discuss them under three heads—(1) Education (Torah); 

2) Worship (Abodah) ; (3) Philanthropy (G’milut Chassadim). 

Some readers may perhaps deem the limits here marked out 
too narrow. For the present, however, I cannot extend my 
plan. Any effort, to be successful, requires mental concentra- 
tion ; the indispensable condition of which, again, is often 
restriction and limitation of subject. The area of discussion 
selected is moreover wide enough to include topics that will 
satisfy larger demands. The opportunity will offer itself, 
within the prescribed bounds, of referring to the political, social 
and scientific relations of the Austrian Jews. 

The ground which we are now about to tread isholy. Where 
there is instruction, God’s spirit breathes. All paths of learning 
lead to a better knowledge of him. According to Judaism, 
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therefore, Education is the suprema lex. “The study of the Law 
outweighs all else” was considered so important a maxim that 
it was taken up from the Mishna into the Liturgy. At the 
threshold, however, I am confronted with a perplexing question: 
Of what class of Jewish education in Austria shall I speak, of 
that given in the Cheder, of that given in the communal schools, 
or of that given in the public schools, the greater number of 
which are State establishments? It will best accord with my 
aim, I believe, if I review all three types. 

The Cheder has repeatedly formed the subject of earnest 
discussion. Even the Government organs have thoroughly gone 
into the question. Not merely the substance of instruction but 
also the method and locale have been officially examined and 
reported upon. National, pedagogic and sanitary considerations 
have been adduced to demonstrate the indefensible character of 
this class of schools. Curiously enough, these reports have not 
met with the ready and general acceptance they deserve. Totally 
ignoring the fact that the Talmud itself speaks of profane 
elements in Jewish schools (which clearly proves that secular 
subjects formed part of a Jewish curriculum), and itself demands 
the abandonment of “jargon” in favour of Hebrew, Greek or 
Syriac, a party in Galicia and Hungary vehemently contend that 
the Cheder must be retained at all costs. This rigidity is, for 
many reasons, to be deplored. First, the internal harmony of 
the community has thereby been prejudicially affected. Then, 
the Jewish name has been degraded through it. And lastly 
it can be proved that many of those who have undergone the 
discipline of the Cheder, have, as soon as they tasted of the 
honey of modern culture and their eyes were opened, learnt to 
look with hostility not only upon Jewish research, but even 
upon Judaism itself. 

Nevertheless, I am decidedly against the adoption of coercive 
measures in this direction. Experience in Galicia and Hungary 
has taught us that every act of aggressiveness provokes a 
counter-movement. This ought to occasion us no surprise. No 
one yields his prerogative without a siruggle. Judaism, in the 
last generation, was, on the whole, orthodox. The party that 
claims this title at the present day consequently believes its 
authority in Judaism to be incontestable. Taking these circum- 
stances into consideration,the more enlightened among our com- 
munity have noother course open tothem than to proceed steadily 
on their own lines. The wheel of time moves incessantly, 
remorselessly crushing all who rashly attempt to impede its 
progress. So previously, amidst the conflict of opinions on the 
subject of Jewish instruction, a mediating expedient was hit 
upon to attain the desired end. Schools were established, cal- 
culated to satisfy the just demands of the orthodox for Hebrew 
knowledge as well as the claims of the age and of society for 
modern culture. These were termed communal schools. 

Called into existence in Bohemia and Moravia, more than 
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fifty years ago, they did wonders both for Judaism and 
enlightenment. Men like Leopold Léw, Joseph Weisse, Peter 
Beer, Wolf Mayer, distinguished for knowledge and filled with 
a burning enthusiasm for our faith, devoted themselves to the 
work of instruction at these institutions. The results they 
achieved excited emulation among other Jewish congregations 
to found schools on a similar plan and of a similar character. 
The conviction gradually gained ground even in orthodox circles 
that Thora and Science could be combined without injury to 
the cause of true Judaism. 

Since that period, however, the communal school has con- 
siderably deteriorated. Its programme of instruction has been 
altered and the teaching staff is not always equal to its task. 

The communal school in the last generation, according to the 
express intention of the managers, provided some of its pupils 
with a preparatory and others with a complete education. 
Among the scholars there were those who, besides their profi- 
ciency in secular subjects, had become familiar with the Bible 
in the original, could use the Commentaries for the solution of 
difficulties, had mastered the rules of Grammar, possessed a 
certain facility in Hebrew composition, had learnt, as the 
phrase then went, so many pages of Mishna and Gemara, and, 
in certain parts of the Talmud, could dispense with a teacher. 
Of such pupils a reasonable hope might be entertained that the 
close of their school life would not bring their Hebrew 
studies to a close; and, in fact, many of them successfully con- 
tinued their Jewish studies, and in time, filled the Rabbinical 
office. For these, then, the communal school was preparatory. 
The less gifted pupils received an intellectual and moral equip- 
ment sufficient to fit them for a Jewish life ; and for them the 
communal schools were all in all. 

How different is the condition of these schools now! We can 
hardly credit oureyes when we examine their present programme. 
The translation of some chapters, or, where the curriculum is 
an ambitious one, of some sections of the Scriptures, with a few 
meagre passages from Rashi; a few Grammatical rules and, in 
exceptional cases, a few pages of Talmud, this “little of every- 
thing and nothing thoroughly ” has produced a class of Jews 
who plume themselves on their knowledge of Judaism and are 
not at all backward or modest in asserting themselves if, by 
ill-luck, they obtain a seat and a voice in communal councils. 

It cannot be denied that external causes have partly con- 
tributed to this state of affairs. More especially, the 
materialistic spirit of the age has forced the conclusion on the 
minds of many parents that it is a sheer waste of time to keep 
their children at studies which cannot help them in practical 
life. Many of the teachers at these institutions, however, must 
take some share of the blame for the wretched condition of the 
schools. 

In the first place, it cannot be sufficiently deplored that the 
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acquaintance with Hebrew scholarship which the teachers 
possess is too often meagre and inadequate for their vocation. 
We need Diogenes’ lantern to find teachers like Eisler in 
Nicholsburg, Deutsch in Buda-Pesth, Hezl in Brody. Our 
demands, however, are not so exacting. What we have a right 
to expect from a practical teacher is familiarity with Holy Writ, 
and a knowledge of its principal commentaries, Rashi, Nach- 
manides, Ibn Ezra, ete.; further, some acquaintance with 
modern Biblical reasearch ; the ability to write Hebrew idioma- 
tically; a thorough grasp of the rules of Hebrew grammar ; 
and, lastly, that the Talmud shall not be altogether a terra 
incognita to him. The steps that ought to be taken in order to 
satisfy these requirements are easy to suggest. First and fore- 
most, a training college for the education of Jewish teachers 
must be established. Everyone was therefore delighted when 
it was reported that Baron Hirsch’s magnificent programme for 
the culture of the Jews inGalicia included the establishment of 
such an institution. 

The imperative need of a Teachers’ Training College in Galicia 
has, indeed, long been recognised. The deeply lamented Dr. 
Zucker, late member of the Diet and President of the Lemberg 
Jewish community, was fully alive to its necessity, and made 
every effort several years ago to obtain funds for its establishment 
and maintenance. His exertions were not altogether fruitless. 
The Galician Diet, the “ Alliance Israelite” in Vienna and 
other bodies promised subventions. The sudden death of this 
zealous worker brought matters to a standstill. His colleagues 
in the Diet took up the subject out of respect for the memory 
of the deceased. But no practical results have hitherto ensued. 
This dilatoriness is clearly traceable to the circumstance that 
people look to Baron Hirsch’s munificence for the realisation of 
the scheme. 

A recent enactment has made the situation more critical. Our 
various legislatures decided last session that the expenses for 
religious instruction in the Public Schools shall be defrayed, 
not, as hitherto, by the executives of the various denominational 
bodies, but by the general supporters of the schools, viz.: the 
province or commune. The Galician School Board, I hear on 
good authority, refuses to salary any teacher of religion who 
cannot produce a recognised certificate of his capacity for 
teaching. Does not this look like a plain challenge to us to set 
about establishing a Training College without delay ? 

From another quarter, too, the cry for such a seminary is 
heard. Briinn possesses a school, the object of which is to 
prepare the pupils of the intermediate school sufficiently to 
qualify them for admission into a Rabbinical and Teachers’ 
College. I am informed that it is contemplated in the 
immediate future to establish such a college in Vienna. 
On this I shall have something to say later on. A col- 
lege of this kind will serve three important objects. Those 
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who devote themselves to Jewish education will enjoy there 
facilities for acquiring the scholarship requisite for their 
vocation. They will further learn the right method of impart- 
ing instruction. And, finally, they will be trained to live 
religiously. ‘To prove to your readers that Biblical criticism is 
not contrary to the spirit of Judaism would be carrying coals 
to Newcastle. So soon as Holy Writ became a subject for 
diverging expositions and deductions, and variations in the 
scriptural text were recognised, the door was opened to Biblical 
criticism ; and, if a single letter of the Law could have a 
multitude of legal deductions appended to it, this was only 
possible because the text was no longer interpreted in its literal 
simplicity. In two points, however, the principle of Noli me 
tangere was maintained. The truth of the Biblical account was 
not questioned ; its authenticity was notdoubted. The miracles 
recorded in Scripture may, Joseph Albo tells us, be explained 
naturally ; but we must not deny their having occurred. The 
same with Biblical criticism. It may be ever so free and bold 
so long as the truth and credibility of the Bible is not impugned. 

But to-day many a Jewish teacher, eager like every sciolist to 
make his light shine, does not scruple to regale his young pupils 
with his freshly-acquired, ill-digested information on Biblical 
criticism. Need we dwell on the mischief that has resulted ? 
To instil doubt into the youthful mind is to poison it. “Keep 
your children from speculation,” was the Talmudic recom- 
mendation to parents. 

This class of teachers not only take no trouble to disguise 
their scepticism in oral instruction, but, even in their daily 
lives, set an example of anything but religiousness. In their 
spurious culture they do not recognise any obligation to observe 
the customs and institutions of Judaism. The inconsistency 
between their teaching and practice gives them no concern; and 
they are too frivolous to mind the shocks which their conduct 
gives to the feelings of others. 

What wonder then is it that the Machziké-ha-Dath in Galicia 
declares that for secular subjects—if these are at all to be taught, 
‘Gentile rather than Jewish teachers should be engaged ; the latter 
having proved a veritable cancer to Jewish youth. In Hungary, 
the late Trefort, Minister of Education, succeeded in greatly 
improving the education of the Jewish children under his 
jurisdiction, in spite of the remonstrances which the orthodox 
party carried to the foot of the throne itself. The complaints 
against the teachers, however, are there as vehement as here. 

The training of Jewish teachers of religion must therefore be 
accepted as a conditio sine qua non if Jewish instruction is to 
bear good fruit. 

Jewish education has undergone a radical modification if not 
a complete revolution since Austria became a constitutional 
state, and the doors of the public schools were opened, by the 
educational legislation of May 1868, to children of all denomi- 
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nations. A considerable number of parents strongly cherished 
the belief that only good could ensue from their children 
sitting on the same benches and studying under the same roof 
with Christian scholars. They, therefore, determined to avail 
themselves to the full of the privileges the law offered to 
them. Nor can their conviction be condemned as an error. 
While admitting that all the hoped-for results have not been 
realised, yet this is certain, that many undesirable peculiarities 
which have parasitically clung to the Jews, have been, toa 
certain degree, rubbed off by contact with their Gentile school- 
fellows. The latter, again, have been afforded the opportunity 
of learning to appreciate the undeniable talents and capacities 
of the Jewish youth. For, in every public educational institute, 
the Jewish students furnish, as indeed is generally conceded, a 
larger or smaller but always notable contingent to the élite of 
the school or college. That the intercourse between young 
Jews and Gentiles is not yet as free and cordial as might be 
wished ought to occasion no surprise. Such a fusion needs 
along time for its accomplishment. Before a chemical com- 
bination can take place, a high temperature must be developed ; 
and. substances to be fused together, must first be decomposed. 
And so days of dire tribulation will, we are told, precede the 
Messianic age, when the brotherhood of mankind shall be con- 
summated. We cannot then feel regret that our youth abandon 
the institutions specially built for them and flock to the public 
schools. The problem that now presents itself is this: How are 
we to provide for the religious education of the young in these 
schools ? The code expressly requires the religion shall form 
an integral portion of the general education. How shall we 
satisfy that requirement ? 

The State, in the exercise of its supreme authority and with 
the laudable object of training a race equally vigorous in body 
and mind, has, to prevent over-pressure, fixed the time to be 
devoted to religious instruction. For the two lower classes in 
the national schools, one hour a week, and for the higher classes 
of these schools, as well as for the Middle-class and Intermediate 
schools, two hours have been appointed. I must here remark 
that, previous to the Revision of the Educational Code in May 
1883, the upper forms of the national schools also received only 
one hour’s religious instruction a week. 

What was to be done with this limited opportunity ? 

It would obviously not answer to take up the whole hour 
with purely religious instruction ; the children must learn at 
least enough Hebrew to be able to join in public worship. On 
the other hand, Hebrew teaching could not be allowed to pre- 
dominate, as, strictly speaking, it cannot be termed religious 
instruction at all. Many parents, too, raised strong objections 
to a preponderance of Hebrew in their children’s curriculum, 
for fear that it might lead to over-pressure. 

For the discovery of the clue through this maze, the executive 
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of the Viennese community may fairly claim credit. Keeping the 
object to be attained steadily in view, and with the assistance 
of eminent practical teachers they drew up a scheme of instruc- 
tion which, under the circumstances, ought to give satisfaction. 
To unfold the whole of their plan in detail would take up too 
much space. It will suffice to give its leading outlines. 

We must premise that compulsory school attendance begins in 
Austria at the end of the sixth year and continues till the end 
of the fourteenth year. These eight years are spent either in 
the National (Volksschulen) or Middle-class (Biirgerschulen) 
or, in the case of boys, eventually in the lower classes of the 
Higher-grade (Mittelschulen) schools. For them, the scheme 
is so arranged that, during the whole of their school life, a 
portion of the hour devoted to religious instruction is taken 
up with the reading of passages from the Hebrew prayer-book ; 
the explanation of what is read; the translation of selected 
prayers, the repetition of congregational responses. The re- 
mainder of the hour is devoted to Bible History, Ethics and 
Religion. Where feasible, Hebrew texts bearing on these sub- 
jects are taught. Biblical Science, Post Biblical history and 
Bible readings are also included in the scheme. 

Although we do not pretend that this is an ideal Jewish 
education, still it must be admitted that, with the requisite zeal 
and earnestness on the part of the teacher, a corresponding 
assiduity on the pupils’ side and the loyal encouragement of 
the parents, enough can be done in eight years to make children, 
when they have left school, feel that they are Jews. 

In sketching the plan of instruction for Jewish scholars 
attending the upper classes of the Intermediate or Higher-Grade 
schools (Mittelschulen) a higher standard was adopted. The 
heavier demands made by the ordinary schoolwork on the 
advanced pupils render it impossible to impose upon them an. 
additional study of Hebrew. The teacher’s efforts are there- 
fore directed to awakening in them asense of religion, inspiring 
them with an attachment to their faith, love for their co- 
religionists and veneration for their past. The lesson on 
religion aims at informing their minds with the ethical contents 
and prescriptions of Judaism. The Bible lesson furnishes an 
opportunity for creating in them an appreciation of the unsur- 
passed legislation, irresistible eloquence, esthetic design, beauty 
of style, poetic richness of colour and elevation of tone which 
characterise the Book of Books. In teaching Jewish history, 
the teacher endeavours to imbue his pupils with a just 
sense of and sympathy for the achievements, significance and. 
mission of their people in the economy of nations. The history 
of Jewish Literature brings the conviction home to the students’ 
minds that the intellectual heroes of their race also produced 
immortal works ; specimens of these are with this view read 
to the class. 

It seems to me that, taking things as they are, a more efficient 
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plan and one more suited to its purpose could hardly have been 
formulated. And, in fact, this scheme has, mutatis mutandis, 
been widely adopted. 

In the consciousness that this religious instruction, to be 
fruitful, needs supplementing, the executive of the Vienna 
Community have started a movement, the excellence of which 
has secured it favour at home and abroad. I refer to the 
initiation of religious services for the young. The beneficial 
effects of this institution are manifest in various directions. 

The children attending national, middle-class and higher- 
grade schools all gladly participate in these services. Attendance, 
it must be added, is not obligatory but optional. What also 
deserves to be mentioned is that the children’s example acts as 
a powerful inducement to the parents to visit the House of 
God more frequently. 

The services are organised as follows. Every Saturday 
morning, services are held in all the synagogues of the ten 
quarters of Vienna for the benefit of the children attending the 
national and middle-class schools. In the afternoon, the 
scholars of the higher-grade schools worship in the two com- 
munal synagogues. The ordinary Sabbath Musaf and Mincha 
are recited; with this difference, however, that in the morning, 
as in the afternoon, only three are called up to the Law. These 
are selected from among the young worshippers. German 
hymns arealsosung. The elevating and inspiring effects which 
hundreds of young voices uplifted in devotional praises exercises 
upon the listener’s mind can be better felt than described. 

A leading feature of these services is the Religious Address. 
This is given by one of the teachers. If these services for the 
young are to supply the deficiencies of school instruction, that 
object will be best and most directly achieved by the Address. 
As a rule, it is based on the weekly portion and consists of an 
exposition of the Sedra and the deduction of its lessons. 

The success of this institution, so far, justifies the belief that 
in it lies the guarantee for the continuance and vitality of 
Judaism in the next generation. 

The heads of the Vienna Jewish community do not consider 
that with this their task is finished. They have established a 
school for Hebrew and particularly Biblical studies. Here 
facilities are afforded for acquiring a larger amount of Hebrew 
knowledge. There are also a few exhibitions for the study of 
the Talmud. 

Judaism has been pronounced to be doomed ; yet it enjoys a 
long reprieve. Thank God, things are notas bad as some would 
make out. The parents, however, we much regret to say, are 
not as alive to their duty as they ought to be. Religious in- 
struction, as I have described it, may satisfy the Mosaic 
requirement. But the precept to instruct the young was 
addressed, not to the heads of a community, but to fathers. 

In many intermediate schools, in Bohemia and Moravia, 
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particularly where the local Rabbi acts as teacher of religion, a 
portion of the Hebrew Bible or an extract from the Hebrew 
writings of the Hispano-Moravian period is chosen as the sub- 
ject of instruction. All respect to the motive that prompts this 
selection. Buta close examination shows that it fails to attain 
its object. The pupils who have been taught on this plan, 
carry away little solid information and know practically nothing 
of the essence of Judaism, its significance and historic mission. 
Would that these zealous advocates for the teaching of a few 
chapters of the Hebrew Bible could draw the moral, that so 
plainly lies on the surface, from the fact that Saadiah, Bechaja, 
Maimonides, ete., wrote their immortal works for the instruction 
of their contemporaries in Arabic, then the vernacular ; and that 
Ezra already thought it necessary tu have the Scriptures rendered 
into the vulgar tongue, Aramaic. It cannot be so very much 
amiss then, if, under prevailing circumstances, Jewish children 
receive religious instruction in the language they understand. 
Here, I come to a topic, already partly discussed, but the im- 
portance of which cannot be over-estimated. I refer to the 
question of teachers. 

The Jewish teacher of religion in the Intermediate or High 
school ought to stand on a level, in general culture, with the 
rest of the teaching staff. His colleagues should find in him an 
able exponent and a worthy representative of the religion and 
science of Judaism. His character and enthusiasm ought to 
animate and inspire his scholars. Where, however, shall we 
get teachers with these qualifications ? 

The Vienna community, with its 14,000 Jewish boys and 
girls, is fortunate enough to possess, in the teachers of religion 
who work at the High schools, the right men in the right place. 
The same cannot be said of the other Austrian congregations. 

Hence, as already remarked, the inevitable necessity of a 
training school for teachers. Another subject also pressingly 
calls for settlement—good school books on religion. 

The oft-quoted text in Ecclesiastes concerning the infinite 
multiplication of books has nowhere found stronger confirma- 
tion than in this department. Would that popular demand had 
been the source of the flood of volumes that have poured forth 
from the press on this subject. To discriminate between them 
is a matter of considerable difficulty, so hard it is to determine 
which has the fewest faults. At the instance of that prominent 
philanthropist and zealous Israelite, Wilhelm Ritter von Gut- 
mann, the executive of the Vienna community has, I learn, 
offered prizes for a Jewish history and a religious text-book 
adapted to school use. The primary intention is to satisfy a de- 
mand, daily increasing in urgency, for suitable works on these 
subjects. At the same time, those books that are approved by 
competent experts will be published simultaneously in all 
European languages, so as to secure uniformity of teaching. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


A Medisval School of Massorites among the Jews of England. 
—It has hitherto been assumed that Moses ha-Nakdan of London, 
author of the Massoretic notes termed 71737 °357% which are found 
attached to all Rabbinic Bibles, is identical with Moses ben Isaac Hanas- 
siah of London, author of the grammatical treatise DNWN ’D, part of 
which bas been edited by the Rev. G. W. Collins. The identification at 
first sight has much for it ; it seems so unlikely that there should be 
two Moses of London living about the same time and writing about the 
same subjects in similar terms. But an entry in a Berlin manuscript of 
the 7)P37 °375 causes me to suspect separate authorship for the two 
works, and enables me to connect Moses ha-Nakdan with an Anglo- 
Jewish family with which I have also been much connected—by way 
of literary research—during the past two years. The colophon of the 
Berlin, manuscript of the )P27 °397 runs thus: O”/1" ‘ND’ pop 
waesi>d 3 O1 Wn (see Steinschneider Cat. Berl. Heb. MSS., p. 54.) 
Now this R. Moses ben Yomtob is actually mentioned by Moses ben 
Isaac in the OWA 'D as his teacher (col. 37, ed. Collins), and there can 
therefore be no reason to doubt the attribution of the Berlin manuscript. 
Prof. Bacher has also shown that the author of the 7))37 {377 is also 
the author of some notes on Joseph Kimchi’s }}73t7 ‘D (Revue des 
étud¢s juives, xii. 371), and these again may be attributed to Moses ben 
Yomtob. 

If we know little about Moses ben Yomtob, or about his father, 
Yomtob of London, who is casually referred to as flourishing c. 1175 
by Zunz (Zur. Gesch., 193), we may know a great deal about his sons, 
for they figured as the chief English Jews of the thirteenth century. 
I ventured to name them the Hagin family in my “London Jewry”; 
one of them Elyas, was the most prominent figure in the early history 
of the Jews in this country. Dr. Berliner has shown that in a Response 
of Elyas he quotes another of his father signed R. Moses ben Yomtob, 
which clinches the relationship (eb. Gedichte Meir aus Nornich, p. 6). 
The date of Moses ben Yomtob is settled by the floruit of his sons, 
which ranges from 1230 to 1290, so that Moses must have lived in the 
later years of the twelfth and the beginning years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This also chimes in with the date of his father Yomtob given by 
Zunz, unfortunately without reference. 

The date of the other R. Moses (ben Isaac Hanassiah), the author of 
the DAWA 'D, or ** Onyx Book,” can also be established by a very curious 
coincidence. In 1215, during the troubles between John and the Barons, 
the latter took possession of London, and to strengthen the walls took 
some of the burial stones out of the Jewyn Garden or Jews’ cemetery, 
then just outside the walls. One of these stones was discovered in 
Elizabeth’s time, and the inscription copied by or for Stowe in his 
Survey of London, as follows :— 

wi pAy’ 297 33 AVY | [NjayD 

There can be little doubt that this was the author of the DAWA /D 
who must therefore have died before 1215, and Moses ben Yomtob, his 
master, must have been at work some time before that date. 

In making some researches among the inedited Pipe Rolls or Treasury 
accounts of the twelfth century at the Record Office, I have come across 
a couple of items which to my mind confirm this date, and determine the 
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family of R. Moses ben Isaac Hanassiah, besides throwing light on many 
interesting collateral points. Mr. M. D. Davis has already suggested that 
the curious hybrid form ANWIT is an attempt at a translation of La 
Comtessa (Renan-Neubauer, Les ltabbins Frangais, p. 745), a name not 
infrequent among the Jewesses of England. The best known of them, 
one Comitissa of Cambridge, is mentioned as having obliged Richard of 
Anesty with a loan, c. 1159. In a Pipe Roll of 15 Hen. II. (1168-9), the 
same Comitissa is fined for having married one of her sons toa Lincoln 
Jewess, and in 25 Hen. II. (1178-9), I have found that three Lincoln 
Jews pay a fine to be released of their pledges on behalf of “Isaac fil 
Comitisse.” Here then we have the father of R. Moses ben Isaac 
Hanassiah, the author of the “ Onyx Book.” Isaac must hive married 
before 1168, about which date we can fix the date of birth of his son 
Moses. This is confirmed by another curious entry I have come across 
relating to a Jew from Russia being in England. For in the Pipe Roll 
of 27 Hen. II. (1180-1) there is a mention of an “ Ysaac de Russie.” 
Now R. Moses ben Isaac says that he had heard from R. Iza of Tchernigoff 
the Russian term for brother-in-law (Harkavy, Die Juden und die Slavischen 
Sprachen, p. 62), and there can be little doubt that this is the ‘“ Ysaac de 
Russie” referred to in the Pipe Rolls. Moses must have been between 
twelve and fifteen years old when this Ysaac visited England, and his 
life can therefore be fixed as ranging between 1165 and 1215, and the 
date of the OnWN 'D at 1200. The date happens to be exceptionally 
important, as it fixes that of Berachyah Hanakdan, who is quoted 
by R. Moses. The long standing dispute between Drs. Neubauer and 
Steinschneider on the date of Berachyah (J?abbins, pp. 490-9, Letier- 
bode, viii. 25) may now be settled by these entries from the Pipe 
Rolls. I have also found another Punctator quoted by R. Moses in 
the OnwWN ‘D. This is Samuel Hanakdan, who appears as “Samuel 
le Pointeur” in a list of Bristol Jews paying tallage in 1194. He was 
also the author of a Massoretic book now lost. There seems, indeed, 
to have been quite a school of Massorites or Nakdanim in England in 
the twelfth century ; almost all those known at that time being thus 
shown to be from this country. It was, therefore, appropriate that 
Abraham ibn Ezra, in enumerating the various tastes of Jewish scholars 
in his Yesud Moreh, written in England in 1158, should begin with the 
Massora. Under these circumstances it is not unlikely that the greatest 
of the Nakdanim, Berachyah, the author of the a dyw 9212, was also 
a native or resident of this country. The earliest quotation from him is 
now shown to be in the O7W7 'D, the work of an English Jew, and his 
other chief work is a translation of the Qua@stiones Naturales of an 
Englishman, Adelard of Bath. ‘“Crispia.” the Hebrew surname of 
Berachyah, is sufficiently near to “ Crispin,” a frequent surname among 
English Jews, and I find a Benedict Crispin the most important per- 
sonage in a list of Canterbury Jews in the Pipe Roll of 4 Rich. I. 
(1193-4), and we know Canterbury to have been a seat of Hebrew 
learning ; a David and a Benjamin of Canterbury occur among the 
meagre list of English Rabbis. The date and everything agree to 
make it extremely likely that this Benedict Crispin is Berachyah 
Crispia. I may add that a work containing many fables also contained 
in the OS yw Su" was written in French by Marie de France in England 
at the court of Henry II. just about the time when Berachyah Hanakdan, 
as we have just seen, must have flourished. I have little hesitation in 
saying that these are as clear proofs of identification as we ever get for 
Jews of this early date. 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Commentary on Esther. By Proressor Pautus Casseu. Translated by 
the Rev. A. Bernstein. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, pp. xxxv., 400.) 


Proressor CassEL, whose commentary on Esther is thus added to 
Clark’s “ Foreign Theological Library,” employs the Jewish Midrash as 
no other scientific critic with whom we are acquainted. He sympathises 
with it because he thoroughly understands it. He realizes its full 
importance for Biblical exegesis and he never omits to quote it when it 
throws light on the text. In fact, Professor Cassel may almost be said 
to be himself possessed of a Midrashic soul, for some of his own brilliant 
suggestions breathe the very spirit of the Midrash. We have rarely read a 
commentary on the Bible with more real pleasure. Professor Cassel 
writes from the orthodox standpoint, his one weakness being a failure to 
appreciate the strength of the case against the authenticity of Esther. 
Therefore, those who turn to the book for a complete answer to the 
vigorous attacks of Graetz and others will be disappointed. But the 
book is none the less a veritable store-house of information on Persian 
antiquities, Oriental legends, and Jewish Purim lore. The English 
translation of the Zarqum Sheni presents this curious compilation in an 
English dress for the first time, Of the English translation, as a whole, 
we regret to have to speak unfavourably. Confusions of tenses occur 
on almost every page, and un-English idioms and phrases are rather 
frequent. Besides, there is considerable irregularity in the printing of 
the Hebrew text. The plan of printing it verse by verse as the com- 
mentary proceeds is a peculiarly happy one. It is, therefore, regrettable 
that it was abandoned so early in the volume. These blemishes, how- 
ever, detract very little from the value of the edition, which may be 
commended to the student as a fresh and instructive addition tp exegetical 
literature. 


Inspiration of the Old Testament Inductively Considered. By ALFRED 
Cave, B.A. (London: 1888, pp. xii., 468.) 


Tus book indicates that orthodox advocates of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch feel the necessity of meeting the destructive criticism 
of the Wellhausen school. We cannot say that we find Mr. Cave’s 
arguments always convincing, and we fancy that his quotations of scien- 
tific authorities in confirmation of Genesis are not always very dis- 
criminately chosen. Max Miller is, for instance, cited as though modern 
gy nay had not largely refused to assent to the professor's views. 

fr. Cave nevertheless makes several good points against Wellhausen, 
and shows considerable fairness in admitting the force of, and replying 
to, some of the objections of the “ higher criticism” to the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Law. Mr. Cave’s book is both clear and original, and may 
be read with considerable profit by all who are acquainted with modern 
Biblical criticism. 
I. A. 





